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EDITORIAL. 


The  year  just  past  has  been  an 
-eve.ntful  one  for  Reading  High  School. 
After  two  years  of  shortened  periods 
and  crowded  classrooms  we  have,  this 
year,  carried  on  our  work  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  compared  with  our  for¬ 
mer  circumstances  seem  almost  ideal. 
The  new  building  which  has  been  so 
anxiously  awaited  has  proved  all  that 
was  anticipated.  Some  may  remember 
with  regret  the  double  seats  of  the  old 
iDuilding,  but  all  must  admit  that  the 
present  method  of  seating  is  much 
more  conducive  to  study.  The  longer 
periods  also,  give  more  time  for  work 
in  class  and  shorten  “home  lessons,” 
so  that  a  full  year’s  work  which  the 
greatest  effort  could  barely  accomplish 
dast  year,  has  been  performed  without 
•difficulty.  The  harmonious  surround¬ 
ings  and  greater  facilities  not  only  add 
to  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  school 
work  but  make  it  pleasanter.  We  now 
look  back  on  our  old  days  of  trial  with 
pleasure  as  things  past  and  gone, 
never  to  return.  We  are  sorry  for  the 
classes  which  have  known  our  day  of 
:gloom  and  not  our  day  of  gladness,  but 
for  ourselves  we  do  not  lament.  The 
new  building  was  worth  waiting  for. 

School  spirit  although  it  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  every  branch  of  school  activi¬ 
ty,  is  perhaps,  displayed  to  its  best 
advantage  in  athletics,  for  here  all 
that  is  good  or  bad  in  a  school  usually 
comes  to  the  surface.  We  may  call 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  attitude 
of  our  school  in  athletic  matters,  as 
a  thing,  not  only  good  in  itself,  but 
reflecting  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  school.  During  the  past  year  the 
Tight  sort  of  interest  has  been  evident 
in  all  our  sports,  among  both  players 
and  spectators.  All  our  teams,  wheth¬ 
er  representing  the  school  or  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  have  been  heartily  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  student  body  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enthusiasm  has  never  de- 
igenerated  into  hoodlumism.  Fair  and 
igenerous  treatment  of  the  opposing 
learn  has  been  a  feature  of  our  con¬ 
tests  with  other  schools. 


Almost  everyone  in  the  school  is  a 
member  of  the  athletic  association  and 
by  the  promptness  with  which  the 
dues  have  been  paid  and  the  efforts 
of  the  students  to  make  the  annual 
concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  this 
organization  a  success,  the  R.  H.  S. 
A.  A.  is,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  clear  of  debt,  with  a  substantial 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

Without  doubt  the  influence  of  our 
new  surroundings  has  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  bringing  these’  things  to 
pass.  With  the  advantage  gained  by 
a  year’s  residence  in  the  new  building, 
we  may  look  forward  to  accomplishing 
even  more  next  year  than  we  have 
this. 

Interclass  basket  ball  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  made  possible  by  our  gymnasium, 
which  has  been  available  for  practice 
though  not  for  games.  By  means  of 
the  two  leagues,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  about  sixty  pupils  have  been 
able  to  take  part  in  this  popular  sport 
and  the  whole  school  has  been  furn¬ 
ished  amusement,  once  a  week, 
throughout  the  winter.  Next  year  the 
interest  promises  to  be  even  greater. 
It  looks  as  if  this  form  of  school  ath¬ 
letics  were  here  to  stay. 

After  the  town  had  spent  ninety-two 
thousand  dollars  for  a  building  there 
was  no  money  left  for  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  the  works  of  art  which  we 
brought  with  us  were  scarcely  enouigh 
to  relieve  the  bareness.  The  work  of 
beautifying  the  interior  of  our  new 
structure  must,  therefore,  fall  to  the 
lot  of  others.  The  greatest  interest 
has  been  taken  in  this  work  by  the 
public-spirited  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  town.  To  all  who  have 
thus  assisted  us  we  wish  to  extend 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  school. 


“A  sensitive  fellow  named  Paul. 
Danced  one  eve  at  a  very  swell  ball. 
But  he  wasn’t  the  fad 
So  he  went  crazy  mad. 

Then  the  ambulance  came — ^and  that’s 
all!” 


’10. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  THAT  FAILED. 

“At  last,”  exclaimed  Tobias  Jinks, 
“my  work  is  completed.  This  great 
and  wonderful  flying  machine  is  now 
quite  ready  for  a  trip  to  the  Planets. 
Today  I  shall  bid  farewell  to  my 
friends.  Ah,  they  will  laugh  and 
sneer!  They  are  behind  the  times. 
They  do  not  understand  the  power  of 
the  greatest  invention  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Let  them  laugh  and  sneer 
and  call  me  a  fool  if  they  will!  To¬ 
morrow  Tob  Jinks  will  have  soared  far 
above  this  earth,  and  be  king  and  con¬ 
queror  of  Jupiter  and  Mars.” 

The  morrow  came.  Rain  fell  and 
wind  moaned.  It  was  the  day  that 
Tobias  Jinks  was  to  bid  farewell  to 
earthly  things.  Men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  turned  out  to  shout  a  doubtful 
“Bon  voyage”  to  the  future  king  of 
higher  realms.  At  last  he  made  his 
appearance  arrayed  for  the  journey. 
He  stepped  into  the  “Soarer,”  holding 
a  blue  cotton  umbrella  in  one  hand 
and  a  lever  with  the  other.  A  tear 
glittered  sadly  in  his  eye  and  trailed 
its  course  down  his  brown  cheek.  Af¬ 
ter  all  it  was  a  great  irndertaking, — 
and  Tobias  loved  a  warm  bed'  and  a 
good  dinner. 

The  good  parson  bade  him  read  his 
Bible  and  say  his  prayers  every  night, 
and  a  kind-hearted  matron  filled  his 
pockets  with  seed  cakes.  Tobias 
pushed  the  lever  ever  so  little,  and 
the  wonderful  “Soarer”  began  to  soar. 
The  crowd  shrieked  their  last  adieus. 
Earth  and  earthly  things  soon  faded 
out  of  his  sight.  A  ravenous  gale 
seized  the  fragile  craft  and  blew  the 
umbrella  into  space.  The  explorer 
charrged  his  mind  at  this  exciting  point 
and  would  have  returned  to  resume 
his  lowly  position,  but  fate  decreed 
higher  things  for  him.  Upward  and 
upward  the  little  bark  flew.  The 
“Soarer”  was  made  to  soar,  and  soar 
it  did,  far  above  the  little  birds,  far 
above  the  fleecy  clouds.  The  left  and 
the  right,  above  and  below,  was  cold 
dark  space.  Not  a  star  twinkled  in 
the  blackness. 


“I  am  lost,”  groaned  Tobias,  “I  shall 
go  on  forever  into  eternity, — supperless 
and  bedless.”  Then  there  was  a  migh¬ 
ty  roar!  Then  a  vivid  flash  of  flames,, 
and  a  great  volume  of  fire  shot  down 
upon  him. 

Tobias  opened  his  eyes.  The  mellow 
sunbeams  were  streaming  through  his 
curtains.  He  was  in  his  own  warm 
bed. 

“Ah,  this  is  the  day  I  was  to  start 
out  on  my  perilous  journey,”  sighed 
Tobias.  “But  Jinks  is  a  wiser  man.’” 
Like  a  thief  in  the  night  he  sneaked 
down  the  stairs  and  into  the  workshop 
where  the  innocent  “Soarer”  awaited 
his  majesty.  With  a  horrible  grin  on, 
his  face  he  struck  it  a  blow  with  the. 
axe  which  shattered  its  slender  rig¬ 
ging  to  splinters  and  threads. 

“If  dreams  came  true,”  murmured 
Tobias,  as  he  gazed  on  the  humble 
wreck. 

ETTA  M.  DOYLE- 


THE  SOPHOMORES  AS  SEEN  BY  A 
FRESHMAN. 


The  Sophomore  year  in  the  high 
school  is  known  as  the  period  of  great 
changes.  Old  methods  of  living  are 
discarded  as  “childish,”  “outgrown,’” 
and  things  new  and  strange  take 
their  places.  It  is  during  this  year 
that  the  boys  make  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  long  trousers,  amidst  the  jeers 
of  their  companions.  The  girls,  too, 
go  through  the  trying  process  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  skirts  lengthened,  and  they 
greatly  increase  their  hair  ribbons, 
perhaps  better  to  fit  the  enlarged 
heads  that  accompany  this  period  of 
development.  A  Sophomore  girl  who 
appears  in  public  with  anything  less 
than  three  yards  loses  caste  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  boys  begin  to  adopt  individual 
styles  of  hair-dressing,  which  by  the 
time  they  are  Seniors  will  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  some  distinctive  crea¬ 
tion  like  that  known  as  the  Canty 
pompadour  or  the  Weston  fluff.  The 
girls,  too,  are  initiated  into  all  the 
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mysteries  of  a  coronet  braid,  the  mar¬ 
cel  wave,  the  Eames  pompadour  and 
the  like. 

The  boys  begin  to  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  their  socks,  and  in  order  to 
display  the  beauties  of  their  footwear 
to  the  admiring  multitude,  whom  they 
fondly  imagine  there,  sit  with  their 
trousers  so  high,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 

•  cide  whether  or  not  they  have  yet 

•  discarded  the  Freshman’s  official  rai¬ 
ment.  Neckties,  too,  begin  to  claim 
more  than  the  accustomed  amount 
>of  attention,  and  many  are  the 

weary  hours  spent  before  the 
mirror  wrestling  with  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  a  four-in-hand  or  a 
bow  tie.  The  girls  discard  tire  one- 
piece  dresses  worn  by  the  Freshman 
and  blossom  forth  in  shirtwaist  and 
:  skirt  costumes  bristling  with  safety 
pins  to  keep  the  newly  acquired  waist 
line  intact.  Altogether,  appearances 
■begin  to  assume  much  greater  propor¬ 
tions  during  the  Sophomore  year  than 
■ever  before. 

In  speech,  too,  a  great  gulf  springs 
up  between  the  Sophomores  and  Fresh¬ 
men.  The  boys  address  each  other  as 
“Fellows”  and  attract  another’s  at¬ 
tention  by  a  whack  on  the  shoulder, 
instead  of  nudges  as  heretofore.  The 
girls  beigin  to  call  each  other  “my 
dear”  and  they  carefully  reduce  their 
viocabulary  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
^‘simply”  and  “perfectly.”  These 
words,  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
any  adjectives  whatever,  lend  much 
elegance  and  force  to  ordinary  con¬ 
versation.  “Simply”  is  considered 
even  stronger  than  “perfectly.”  Tivo 
combinations  much  in  vogue  among 
Sophomores  are  “perfectly  grand”  and 
“simply  darling,”  and  these  phrases 
are  used  in  describing  everything  from 
the  new  teacher’s  appearance  to  the 
way  Mr.  Maxwell  leads  the  chorus. 
What  wonder  that  when  we  contem¬ 
plate  these  great  dignities  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  rank  and  station  of  a  Soph¬ 
omore  we  can  .  scarcely  await  to  as- 
.sume  such  glories  ourselves! 

DOROTHY  DAVIES. 


ALPHABET  OF  CLASS  OF  '07. 

A  stands  for  Asunta,  an  actress  to  be. 

B  stands  for  Buck,  our  president  is  he 

C  stands  for  Clare,  who  at  ball  does 
excel. 

D  stands  for  Dotty,  who  keeps  up  with 
her  well. 

E  stands  for  Edith,  Ethel  and  Etta, 
three  little  girls,  none  could  be 
better. 

F  stands  for  Frances,  a  friend  of  the 
girls. 

G  stands  for  Gertrude,  whose  pretty 
hair  curls. 

H  stands  for  Helen,  who  giggles  all 
day. 

I  stands  for  me  who  with  Helen  does 
play. 

J  stands  for  Jennie,  and  also  for  Jean. 

K  stands  for  knowledge,  on  which  we 
must  lean. 

L  stands  for  Lee,  a  dear  little  la.ss. 

M  stands  for  Marion,  gem  of  the  class. 

N  stands  for  naughty,  which  none  of 
us  are. 

O  stands  for  ’otty  seven  Rah’  Rah! 
Rah! 

P  stands  for  Perry,  a  hard  naiwe  to 
rhyme. 

Q  stands  for  Quinlan,  who  is  always? 
on  time. 

R  stands  for  Rachel,  stately  and  tall. 

S  stands  for  Sumner,  respected  by  all. 

T  stands  for  Tim,  who  a  druggist  will 
be. 

U  stands  for  Upton,  our  musical  prod¬ 
igy. 

V  stands  for  Violet,  our  studious  one. 

W  stands  for  Winship,  who  creates 
lots  of  fun. 

X  Y  Z  and  my  verses  are  through. 

And  now  schoolmates,  I  must  say 

“Skidoo.” 


I  never  do  my  books  deface. 

Or  marks  put  in. 

I  understood  from  sources  good 
It  was  a  sin. 

Yet  every  year  I  books  erase 
By  dread  fiat. 

They  come  to  me  with  marks,  you  see. 
Now,  why  is  that? 
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‘‘GREAT  AUNT  ORISSA.” 


“Denver,  Colorado,  Nov.,  2. 

“Am  on  my  wedding  trip.  Have  the 
nicest  woman  that  ever  lived.  Will 
visit  you  in  a  week. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM.” 

This  was  the  telegram  that  Mr. 
Greyson  received  one  morning  from 
his  brother  in  the  west. 

“Well,  I  hope  Will  has  married  well, 
we  were  always  afraid  he  would  be  a 
black  sheep  as  he  is  so  much  younger 
than  the  rest  of  us  boys,  hut  perhaps 
going  west  has  done  him  good,”  he 
laughed. 

“Imagine  Will  married!”  said  his 
wife,  and  then  both  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  it. 

Regie  and  Hattie  jumped  for  joy 
when  they  were  told  that  Uncle  Wil¬ 
lie  would  come  with  his  wife. 

“I  hope  she  ain’t  big  an’  cross  an’ 
got  two  chins  an’  awful  strict,”  sighed 
little  Hattie. 

“O”  moaned  Regie  “I  hope  if  SHE 
is,  she  ha’nt  changed  Uncle  .,illie 
and — 0  Hattie,  YOU  don’t  know  him 
’cause  you  was  too  young,  I  do  iaud 
he’s  ;pi  r  i  m  e. 

It  was  the  next  Saturday  when  Mrs. 
Greyson  looked  out  the  window  and 
beheld  to  her  surprise  a  middle  aged 
stranger  coming  up  the  avenue.  She 
walked  with  firm  steps  and  steady 
gait  and  came  up  the  steps  with  de¬ 
cision.  The  bell  rang  and  Mrs.  Grey¬ 
son  appeaired  at  the  door. 

She  gave  the  stranger  a  pleasant 
“Good  afternoan.”  The  stranger 
nodded  in  reply  and  then  began,  “I 
suppose  you  received  my  letter  saying 
that  I  was  coming.  Will  is  at  New 
York  sightseeing  and  will  come 
later.” 

She  was  politely  asked  in  and  given 
the  room  arra.nged  for  William  and 
his  wife. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Grey- 
sons  were  disappointed.  Could  this 
stern,  solemn  woman  be  Will’s  wife? 
None  dared  to  ask  questions,  but 


where  was  her  husband?  Was  it 
natural  that  a  newly  married  man 
COULD  leave  his  wife  to  go  sight¬ 
seeing  and  send  her  along  in  this 
way  ? 

Regie  and  Hattie  fretted  and  pouted, 
Mrs.  Greyson  worried  and  Mr.  Grey¬ 
son  (grumbled.  Why  didn’t  William 
come? 

*  si*  *  * 

It  was  in  the  pantry  which  looked 
out  to  the  street  that  a  conversation 
was  going  on.  “Aunt  Orissa”  as  she 
asked  to  be  called  was  taking  her 
nap,  the  children  were  at  play  and 
father  and  mother  Greyson  were  in 
the  pantry. 

“I  don’t  understand  it,”  began  Mr. 
Greyson.  “I  won’t  offend  her  to  ask 
about  Will.  She  is  his  wife,  a  pe- 
cular  choice,  I  admit,  and  she  shall 
be  treated  in  the  best  of  ways  while 
she  remains.”  The  tears  of  discour¬ 
agement  filled  Mrs.  Greyson’s  eyes  as 
she  went  to  the  ipantry  window. 

“Who  can  that  be  in  the  carriage 
coming  up  our  avenue”  she  exclaimed, 
and  then  they  hurried  to  the  front 
door  to  greet  whoever  it  might  be. 

William  Greyson  was  the  man  who 
stepped  from  the  carriage  and  to  their 
great  surprise  assisted  a  beautiful 
young  lady  to  alignt. 

They  rushed  forward  and  before 
William  could  introduce  his  bride  she 
shook  hands  with  all  and  laughingly 
said,  “We’ve  come,  at  last,  and  I 
hope  Willie’s  wife  will  not  disappoint 
you.  I  suppose  Miss  Trant  has  ar¬ 
rived.  We  did  not  hear  from  her.” 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  par¬ 
lor  and  Miss  Orissa  Trant  came  from 
her  nap  and  in  her  stiff  way  shook 
hands  with  William  and  his  REAL 
wife. 

Mrs.  Greyson  went  back  to  the  hall 
with  the  wraps  and  at  that  minute 
the  mail  man  came. 

“I’m  sorry”  he  said  “ma’am,  but  I 
never  noticed  this  house  up  the  ave¬ 
nue.  I’m  a  new  man,  you  see,  so 
here’s  the  mail  since  Nov.  2.” 
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Was  there  ever  such  a  commotion? 
The  first  letter  she  opened  read  thus; 

“My  dear  Nephew  George, — No  doubt 
you  have  heard  your  mother  tell  o:  her 
only  sisteo*.  It  is  she  that  is  writ¬ 
ing.  It  has  always  been  my  desire 
to  get  acquainted  with  my  relatives.  I 
have  met  William  and  have  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  his  wedding  trip  a 
short  distance.  I  will  srrive  at  your 
house  W^ednesday  for  a  short  visit  to 
you  and  your  family. 

Yours  truly, 

ORISSA  TRANT.” 

4mazed  beyond  her  control  iMl.s. 
Grey  son  went  back  to  the  parlor  and, 
as  she  tucked  the  letter  in  her  hus- 
bands  pocket  asked  him  to  take  the 
suit  case  to  William’s  room — a  thing 
which  the  hackman  had  already  done. 
He  went  av/ay,  glad  of  a  chance  to 
collect  his  wits. 

In  an  hour  everything  was  all 
right.  Little  Hattie  was  bound  to 
say  “GREAT  Aunt  Orissa”  and  “LIT¬ 
TLE  Aunt  Marion.” 

After  tea  Aunt  Marion  wias  playing 
toss  with  Regie  and  Uncle  Will  while 
Hattie  was  sitting  on  her  father’s  knee 
jealous.  “Siizose  she’ll  play  dolls  with 
me?”  she  asked. 

Papa  Greyson  smiled.  Aunt  Orissa 
merely  said,  “Does  William’s  wife  give 
you  satisfaction?” 

“She’s  a  jewel”  said  he,  “Will 
couldn’t  have  done  better.” 

BERNICE  A.  BATCHBLDER. 


SCHOOL  IN  2000  A.  D. 


Let  us  look  in  upon  the  flourishing 
high  school  students  of  2000  A.  D.  It 
is  8.15  the  time  for  school  to  begin 
but  as  there  has  been  a  dance  the 
night  before  the  enterprising  students 
have  not  arrived,  so  school  is  postponed 
until  nine.  At  nine  the  chimes  ring 
softly  to  announce  to  the  eager  stu¬ 
dents  (about  seventy-five  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  morning)  that  school  is  in 
session.  After  the  opening  exercises 
the  students  pile  out  of  the  hell  knock¬ 


ing  over  the  chairs  and  tripping  each 
other  up  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
principal  and  teachers  who  clap  their 
hands  with  fiendish  glee. 

At  ten  the  baseball  squad  is  dis¬ 
missed  to  practice  as  they  must  win 
the  pennant  and  receive  a  beautiful 
tobacco  jar  and  ai  pippin  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  team.  The  students  are 
allowed  to  sleep  during  recitations  as 
three  of  the  teachers  were  matrons 
the  night  before. 

At  recess  the  boys  sit  around  ma¬ 
hogany  tables  and  smoke  and  have 
lunch  brought  to  them  while  the  girls 
also  sit  around  tables  drinking  tea  and 
playing  whist. 

After  recess  the  recitations  are  hur¬ 
ried  through  and  at  one  the  school  is 
dismissed.  But  alas  a  few  unlucky 
pupils  who  neglected  to  knock  over 
chairs  and  trip  each  other  up  and  be¬ 
haved  nicely  through  the  day  must 
return  at  three. 

At  the  three  o’clock  session  only  47 
have  to  return  on  this  particular  day. 
During  the  three  o’clock  session  the 
poor  students  are  forced  to  eat  ice 
cream  and  cake  and  when  they  are 
let  out  they  go  and  secure  tickets  for 
the  theatre  that  night  that  they  may 
be  bright  and  fresh  for  school  the 
next  morning. 

A.  G.  WINSHIP. 


JUNIOR  FRENCH  TRANSLATIONS. 

“Nous  ne  nous  embrasserons  pas  parce 
que  nous  ne  nous  embrassons 
jamais.” 

“We  will  not  kiss  each  other  because 
we  have  never  been  kissed.” 

“Me  voila!  there  is  me.” 


English  Teacher — “What  kind  of  a 
question  is  it  which  is  asked  for  effect 
— which  does  not  expect  an  answer?” 

Long  Silence. 

“Well,  I  sometimes  ask  such  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Miss  P-rk— r  (who  has  suffered)  sud¬ 
denly  inspired,  “Sarcastic?” 
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VEXATIONS  OF  THE  TELEPHONE. 


Hello!  exclaimed  the  man  at  the 
phone.  Is  that  foiir-doiible-one,  Ches¬ 
ter? 

Yes,  sinswered  the  man  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire. 

Is  M.r.  Parson  there? 

Who? 

Parson!  Parson! 

I  don’t  catch  the  name. 

The  voices,  alreadj"  loud,  became 
stentorian  now. 

I  said  Parson! 

Parker? 

No!  What’s  the  matter  with  this 
telephone  anyhow?  Parson! 

Harper? 

Naw!  Parson!  P-a-r-s-OTii!  Person! 
Get  it  now? 

Oh,  Parson.  Yes  I  believe  there 
is  a  man  of  that  name  in  the  next 
room.  Shall  I  call  Imn  to  the  phone? 

If  you  please. 

Then  he  added  in  a  much  lower  tone, 
and  speaking  to  himself,  “A  man  tha" 
can’t  hear  it  thunder  oughtn’t  to  try 
to  t?-Ik  through  a  telephone  ” 

Whereupon  he  clis'inctly  hea  d  the 
response,  also  in  a  low  tone;  ‘nA  m.an 
with  a  fog-horn  voice  doesn’t  need  a 
telephone.  Let  him  get  up  on  the 
roof  and  shout.” 

This  incident  shows  it  is  not  always 
the  fault  of  the  telephone. 

FLORENCE  TURNER. 


EDMUND  RANDOLPHE  BROWNE 


.  “Are  you  going?”  called  Louisa  from 
the  riazza. 

‘‘Sure  thing!  where?”  sh  uted  the 
boy  coming  up  the  path  from  the 
shore.  He  stumped  up  the  steps  and 
flopped  in  the  hammock,  swung  his 
long  legs  up,  adjusted  two  or  three 
pillows  under  his  head  and  then  gazed 
calmly  at  his  sister. 

“Now  what’s  up?  Where  am  I  to 
chaperon  you  this  time?”  he  asked 

“Don’t  be  sarcastic.  Jack,”  sTd  his 
sister,  “because  you  don’t  know  how  to 
do  it  well  and  besides,  you  know  per¬ 


fectly  well  that  when  you  and  RiLh 
Kensington  go  apy where,  I  have  to  do 
the  chaperoning.” 

“Um-ni-m!  Ruth’s  going,  is  she? 
that  changes  matters.  You  might 
mention  where  it  is  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing.” 

“Didn’t  you  see  the  poster  on  the 
wharf  about  the  Minstrel  Show  at 
Camp  to-night?  The  laun:h  is  c:m- 
ing  over  at  6.45  'o  get  us.” 

A  lady  and  a  boy  of  ten  ha  I  come 
on  the  piazza  in  time  to  hear  Louise’s 
last  sentence. 

“Edmund  Randolphe  writs  to  go  to 
the  Minstrel  Show  too,”  said  Mrs. 
Browne,  “and  I  was  wonder  ng  if  he 
might  go  with  you.  Miss  Fester.  I 
am  so  timid  about  going  on  the  water 
myself.” 

Edmund  Randolphe  clung  to  his 
mother’s  hand  and  blushed  b'sh  ully 
at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

Louise  glanced  quickly  at  her  hrether 
and  replied,  promptly,  “Why  ccr  ainly, 
Mrs.  Browne,  he  may  go  wi  h  us.  I’m 
sure  that  Jack  will  be  pleased  to  lock 
out  for  him.” 

Jack  glowered  at  his  s'ster  and 
mumbled  something  abou"  seeing  to 
the  kid  all  right.  The  mini  e  Mrs. 
Browne  and  Edmund  Rando’i'he  were 
cut  of  sight  he  said  in  a  boa.rse  whis¬ 
per,  “And  I’ll  see  to  you  too.  Sis, 
for  palming  off  on  to  me  a  si-s”- 
mummer’s-cherub-boy  like  that.  Some¬ 
thing  might  happen  to  the  kid  end 
then  you’ll  be  sorry.”  Louise  laughed 
so  at  him  that  he  found  the  pir.zza  un¬ 
comfortable  and  he  went  down  to  the 
shore  whistling  a  mournful  tune. 

At  the  time  appointed  a  crowd  of 
jolly  summer  people  was  assemb'ed 
on  the  wharf,  waiting  for  the  launch. 
Edmund  Randolphe,  in  a  stiffly  starch¬ 
ed  white  suit,  kept  tight  hold  of  Jack 
Foster’s  hand,  much  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  everyone  but  Jack. 

When  they  reached  the  island  and 
were  seated  at  last, — Edmund  Ran¬ 
dolphe  wedged  tightly  between  Jack, 
and  Ruth  Kensington,—  Jack  whis¬ 
pered  to  his  charge,  “iSay,  Edmund 
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Randolip'he,  I  don’t  believe  anything 
will  happen  to  you  if  you  let  go  my 
hand  now.” 

Edmund  Randolphe  unclasped  his 
tight  grip  and  just  then  the  curtain 
was  drawn  aside  and  he  was  launched 
in  a  hurly-burly  of  joyous  boys’  songs 
and  ridiculous  jokes  such  as  he  had 
never  heard  before.  The  Minstrel 
Show  was  a  long  one  and  when  the 
last  grand  chorus  had  been  shouted 
uproariously  by  the  boy  performers, 
Edmund  Randolphe  seized  Jack’s  hand 
once  more. 

It  was  a  black  night  for  there  was 
no  moon  and  the  stars  shown  dimly 
through  the  branches  of  the  pine  trees 
as  the  gay  company,  guided  by  boys 
with  bobbing  lanterns,  followed  the 
path  to  the  wharf.  Jack  tried  hard 
to  walk  beside  Ruth  Kensington,  but 
as  Edmund  Randolphe’s  clasp  was 
tighter  than  ever  and  as  the  path 
was  not  wide  enough  for  three,  he 
gave  it  up  in  despair.  It  was  about 
half-tide  and  it  came  time  for  the 
ladies  to  get  down  the  perpendicular 
ladder  to  the  float  where  the  launch 
was  moored.  As  the  float  had  drifted 
about  two  feet  away  from  the  wharf, 
a  iplank  had  been  plaiced  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  rung  of  the  ladder  to  the  float 
and  it  took  three  men  and  two  lan¬ 
terns  to  land  each  lady  safely  in 
the  launch. 

Jack  was  ^on  the  wharf,  leaning 
against  the  railing  and  thinking  of 
hew  Edmund  Randolphe  had  spoiled 
his  evening  with  Ruth,  when  suddenly 
his  heart  gave  a  jump.  He  missed 
Edmund  Randolphe’s  warm  clasp.  He 
started  to  shoulder  his  way  through 
the  crowd  when  he  heard  a  startled 
cry  and  then  an  ominous  splash.  He 
rushed  to  the  edge  just  in  time  to 
see  Edmund  Randolphe’s  biig  white 
straw  sailor  hat  floating  in  the  inky 
black  water  between  the  float  and 
the  wharf.  Then  a  white  scared  face 
came  to  the  surface.  A  dozen  hands 
were  ready  to  pull  the  boy  out.  Jack 
was  quickly  on  the  float  and  took  Ed¬ 
mund  Randolphe  into  the  cabin  of 


the  launch.  With  chattering  teeth 
the  boy  tried  to  explain, — while  Jack 
was  pulling  sweaters  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  over  his  dripping  head, — that  he 
knew  that  he  had  been  in  Jack’s  way 
and  that  he  wasn’t  ever  going  to  take 
hold  of  people’s  hands  anymore  and 
that  he  walked  right  off  the  wharf 
into  the  water  before  he  knew  it. 
Jack  saw  the  look  of  determination 
on  Edmund  Randolphe’s  face  and  he 
knew  there  was  grit  in  the  youngster 
after  all. 

“Look  here,  Edmund  Randolphe,” 
he  said,  ‘T’m  awful  sorry  you  went 
overboard,  but  perhaps  after  all,  it  has 
waked  you  up.  And  if  you  will  let 
me  call  you  ‘Ned,’  and  if  you  will 
promise  never  to  tag  after  people  again 
make  a  boy  of  you  yet.” 

Edmund  Randolphe  grinned  as  well 
as  his  wiggling  jaws  would  let  him 
and  he  said,  ‘‘And  I  promise,  not  to 
get  in  your  way  any  more  when  you 
want  to  walk  with  Miss  Kensington.” 
He  stretched  out  his  cold  little  paw 
and  they  shook  on  it. 

By  the  end  of  the  summer,  under 
Jack’s  careful  tutoring,  Edmund  Ran¬ 
dolphe  had  graduated  to  Ned  Browne. 

GENEVIEVE  BOSSON,  1907. 


Oh,  seats,  false  seats,  within  the  hall 
where  we  would  dances  give. 

Ye  are  too  fair  and  delicate  within 
this  world  to  live. 

Yea,  fair  ye  are,  oh,  passing  fair. 

Most  passing  fair  we  know. 

Each  knock  and  jar  your  looks  will 
mar. 

Why  did  they  make  ye  so? 


‘‘As  we  looked  out  the  window  we 
thought  it  was  spring, 

We  saw  the  green  grass — we  heard 
the  birds  sing. 

But  our  birds  turned  to  frogs  and 
alas,  the  green  grass. 

Proved  to  be  the  reflection  of  our 
Freshman  class.” 

’10. 


Principal  Harry  T.  Watkins 

Back  Row:  Malcolm  Buck,  Sumner  Whittier,  Hollis  Marshall,  Rachel  Smith,  Asunta  Michelini,  Violet  B.  Robinson, 
Helen  Stewart,  Marion  Walsh,  Carrie  Upton. 

3d  Row:  Arthur  Winship,  John  O’Brien,  Timothy  Canty,  Bertha  Lee,  Edith  Buckle,  Mary  L.  Cullinane, 

Annie  Davis,  Lealia  Jones. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


PROLOGUE. 

“The  time  has  come,”  the  Walrus 
said; 

“To  talk  of  many  things, 

Of  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax 
Of  cabbages  and  kings. 

And  why  the  sea  is  full  of  salt 
And  whether  pigs  have  wings.” 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE— “No  reason 
ask,  onr  reason  is  our  will.” 

Mr.  WATKINS— “On  you,  my  lord,  in 
anxious  fear,  I  wait.” 

MR.  REDDEN— “Wit  new  and  then, 
struck  sharply,  show's  a  spark.” 
MISS  CLAPP— “To  raise  the  thought 
and  touch  the  heart  be,  thine.” 

MISS  ABBOTT— “I  shall  in  all  my  best 
obey  you  madam.” 

MISS  GROVER— “Her  smile  is  hope 
her  frowni  despair.” 

MISS  RAND — “The  tuneful  voice,  the 
eye  that  spoke  the  mind.” 

MISS  SMITH— 

“Satire’s  my  w'eapon  but  I’m  too  dis¬ 
creet 

To  ran  amuck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet  ” 
MISS  GORDON— “A  smile  that  glow'ed 
Celestial  rosy  red.” 

MR.  MAXWELL— “I  taught  thee  how' 
to  pour  in  song.” 

MISS  PARKER— 

“O’er  nature’s  form  to  glance  the  eye 
And  fix  by  mimic  light  and  shade 
Her  morning  tinges  ere  they  fiy — 
Her  evening  blushes  'ere  they  fade.” 
MISiS  LERNER— “The  world  knew's 
only  two,  that’s  Rome  and  I.” 

MISS  WIER — “The  pow'er  of  thought 
— the  magic  of  the  mind.” 

MISS  COOMBS--“Smcoth  runs  the 
water  where  the  brook  is  deep. 
POUIS  EISENHAURE— “From  his 

cradle  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  ripe 
and  good  one.” 

VdO'LET  ROEpNISON- dEvory  -ecitor 
of  new'Sipapers  pays  tribute  to  the 
devil.” 

t>BNEVIEVE  BOSSON— “And  mis¬ 
tress  of  herself  though  China  fall.” 
MEILEN  STEWART— “I  chatter,  chat¬ 
ter,  as  I  go.” 


BERNICE  BATCHELDER— “Why  so 
pale  and  wan,  fond  lover.  Prithee 
wTiy  so  pale?’ 

HOLLIS  MARSHALL^“See  me,  how 
calm  I  am.” 

ARTHUR  WINSHIP— “Struck  blind 
with  beauty!  Shot  by  a  w'oman’s 
smile.” 

IRVING  AUSTIN — “The  man  who 
blushes  is  not  quite  a  brute.” 
CARRIE  UPTON— 

“There  ain’t  no  use  that  I  can  see 
In  all  this  fuss  and  fiurry; 

This  world  belongs  to  God  and  me 
And  I  can  let  Him  wmrry.” 

MARION  WALSH— 

“Our  Marion’s  a  salad,  for  in  her  we 
see 

Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness 
agree.” 

LEAL  I A  JONES— 

“A  maiden  never  bold  of  spirit; 
So  still  and  quiet  that  her  very  motion 
Blushed  at  herself.”  / 

CLARE  KILLAM— 

‘  Their  smiles  and  censures  are  to  me 
the  same; 

I  care  not  what  they  praise  or  what 
they  blame.” 

MALCOLM  BUCK— 

“No  lean,  cadaverous  youth  w'as  he. 
But  ninth  and  joy  and  jollity 
Beamed  from  his  face,  awiiile  dull 
care 

Knocked  at  his  heart,  finding  no  en¬ 
trance  there.” 

WILLIAM  ESTERB^teRCx— “He  could 
play  the  fool  rarely;  and  to  do  that 
requires  some  little  wit.” 

ETHEL  and  FLORENCE  TURNER— 
“Behold  3'on  pair  in  strict  embraces 
joined 

How  like  in  manners  and  how  like 
in  mind.” 

TIMOTHY  CANTY— 

“Perhaps  you  may  ask  if  the  man 
was  a  miser: 

I  answ'er  no,  no,  for  he  always  was 
wiser. 

Too  courteous  perhaps  or  obliging¬ 
ly  fiat. 

His  very  worst  foe  can’t  accuse 
him  of  that.” 
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ETTA  DOYLE— “The  hand  that  hath 
made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good.” 
HENRY  MULLARKY— “  ’Tis  not  wit 
merely,  but  a  temper  which  must 
form  the  wellbred  man.” 
GERTRUDE  GRANFIELD— “Do  you 
not  know  I  am  a  woman?  When  I 
think  I  must  speak.’ 

EDITH  BUCKLE— 

“There  was  a  young  lady  said  “Why 
Can’t  I  look  in  my  ear  with  my  eye? 
If  I  FMt  my  mind  to  it 
I’m  sure  I  can  do  it 
You  never  can  tell  till  you  try.” 
ARTHUR  BATCHELDER— “Love  is 
blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see  the 
pretty  follies  that  themselves  com¬ 
mit.” 

RACHEL  SMITH— 

“Heart  on  her  lips  and  soul  witliTi 
her  eyes, 

Soft  as  her  clime  and  sunny  as  her 
skies.” 

BERTHA  LEE— “Simplicity,  of  all 
things,  is  the  hardest  to  be  copied.” 
AGNES  CONNELLY— 

“Not  only  good  and  kind. 

But  strong  and  elevated  was  her 
mind.” 

MARY  CULLINANE— 

“By  the  kindness  of  her  ways 
She  made  sweet  the  sourest  days.” 
DONALD  RAMSAY— 

“Some  hae  meat  that  canna  eat. 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it; 

But  we  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 
Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit.” 
BELLA  MUSE— 

“Well  spelled  was  shee  in  needle¬ 
work 

Egyptian  shee  could  speak. 

Could  manufacture  griddle  oakes 
And  jest  in  ancient  Greek  (?)” 
ELLEN  McGARRY— “One  of  these 
who  win  our  hearts  by  show  of 
sympathy.” 

FRANCIiS  JOHNSON— “Just  for  a 
handful  of  silver  he  left  us.” 
SUMNER  WHITTIER— 

“Strange  to  the  world  he  wore  a 
bashful  look. 

The  fields,  his  study:  Nature  was 
his  book.” 


ANNIE  DAVIS — “A  merry  hea  t  goes 
all  the  day.” 

JOSEPH  QUINLAN— “He  can  write 
and  read  and  cast  accompt.  0 
monstrous!  ” 

JENNIE  PARKER— “Bonnie  brown 
eyes  are  the  eyes  for  me.’ 

MARION  PERRY— “For  she  v  as  jes’ 
the  quiet  kind  whose  natures  never 
vary.” 

DOTTY  H0D30N— “Love  me  little; 
love  me  long.” 

LEONARD  BARTLETT— 

“A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had 
To  comfort  friends  and  foes.” 

JOHN  O’BRIEN — “As  man;  false  min; 
smiling,  desTnictive  irj-n.” 

NELSON  V/ESTON— “Hunt  half  a  cay 
fer  a  forgotten  dream.” 

HAEEL  WILCOX— 

“Cr  light,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall, 
She  sets  a  springe  to  snare  them 
all: 

All’s  one  to  her — .above  her  fan 
She’d  make  sweet  eves  at  Calitan.” 

ASUNTA  MICHELINI— “And  both 
were  young  and  one  w'^s  beautiful.’' 

THE!  EDITORS— “Work,  Work,  Work.” 

CLASS  OF  ’07 — “Let  them  freely 
feast,  sing  and  dance,  ha^'e  their 
puppet  plays,  hobby  hcr.-es,  tabors, 
crowds,  bagpipes,  etc.;  play  at  ball, 
and  barley-breaks,  and  wbat  sports 
and  recreat’'ons  they  like  brst.” 

CLASS  OF  ’08— “0,  r:re  the  head 
piece  if  but  brains  were  there.” 

CLASS  OF  ’09 — “iSo  wise,  so  ycung! 
not  a  vanitv  is  given  in  vain  ” 

CLASS  OF  ’10— “All  eye,  all  ear.” 

ENGLISH  IV.  A.— “Oh  let  me  sleep, 
and  do  not  wake  me  yet.” 

EPILOGUE. 

“And  now,  gentlemen.  PAX  VOBIS- 
CUM  as  the  ass  said  to  the  cab¬ 
bages.” 


“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  rest 
For  tomorrow’s  awful  test, 

If  I  die  before  I  wake. 

Heaven  be  praised,  no  test  I’ll  take.’* 

TO. 
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JUST  BIRDS. 


On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  eagle 
will  scream, 

Symbolical  he  of  the  free; 

Ere  I  run  out  of  ink  I’ll  convince  you 
I  think, 

There’s  a  bird  that  is  nobler  than  he. 

Next,  as  a  bird,  comes  the  staid  old 
hen. 

Whose  life  is  a  round  of  woe. 

If  you  feed  her  on  yeast  cakes  to 
raise  the  eggs. 

In  winter  you’ll  raise  the  dough. 

The  quail,  next  in  line,  if  in  season, 
is  fine. 

Though  you’ll  find  that  of  these  there’s 
no  host; 

When  you  ask  your  best  girl  to  go 
with  you  to  dine. 

And  she  orders  the  small  bird  on 
toast. 

There’s  a  knowing  black  bird  that 
you  all  must  have  heard. 

He  is  not  the  best  bird  ever  was, 

We  know  not  the  reason  just  why  he 
should  live. 

But  there  could  be  no  crows  without 
“caws.” 

You  all  must  have  heard  of  the 
Thanksgiving  bird.. 

Oft  of  him  you  have  been  a  partaker. 
After  cleaning  your  dish  how  often 
you  wish. 

For  some  ginger  from  far  off  Jamaica. 

The  Vulture  you’ll  find  very  careless 
of  diet. 

Eats  any  old  thing  without  stopping  to 
fry  it, 

Eats  bottles  and  can  openers,  old  win¬ 
dow-screens. 

But  wisely  abstains  from  canned  Bos¬ 
ton  Baked  Beans. 

These  are  some  of  the  birds 
And  they  each  have  their  place, 

I  could  name  many  more, 

But  1  have  not  the  space, 


There’s  a  bird  to  my  mind, 

Who  surpasses  them  all. 

He  is  not  very  large. 

But  exceedingly  tall. 

Some  birds  fly  by  day. 

And  some  fly  by  night. 

This  bird  only  flies  when  he  thinks  it 
is  right. 

He  is  here  in  the  winter. 

He’s  here  in  the  fall. 

In  the  summer  he’s  here. 

He  can’t  leave  us  at  all. 

He  comes  any  day  at  any  old  time. 

In  any  old  weather,  in  any  old  dine. 
When  the  birds  see  him  coming. 

They  take  to  the  woods. 

For  the  stork  is  the  bird  that  delivers 
the  goods. 


“No,  my  child,  harpies  did  not  wan¬ 
der  around  singing  ballads.  ’Twas 
harpers.  But  I  see  you  have  been  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  Junior  Latin  class. 


Ye  baskets  on  ye  desks, 
“My  paper’s  out  so  nearly.” 
Alas,  ’tis  ever  thus. 


“To  push  a  High  school  paper 
Is  very  little  fun. 

Not  even  tho’  the  pushers 
Could  get  a  little  ‘mon.’  ” 

’10. 


Botany  Teacher — “What  is  a  willow 
catkin?” 

Bright  Freshman — “An  old  pussy.” 

’10. 


BY  A  LATIN  GRIND. 


“All  are  dead  who  wrote  it: 

All  are  dead  who  spoke  it: 

All  must  die  who  learn  it: 
Welcome  death!  they  earn  it.” 

’10. 


Back  Row:  Sub-Master  William  T.  Redden  (Coach),  Brooks  c,  John  O’Brien  (Manager) 


Middle  Row:  Michelini  sub.,  Kingman  2b,  Stembridge  sub.,  Flint  cf  and  p,  Chase  p 

Front  Row;  L.  Devaney  ss,  Trenholm  If,  M.  Devaney  lb  (Captain),  Holmes  rf,  Fames  3b 
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ATHLETICS. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  football 
season  the  question  of  football  or 
fall  baseball  came  up  and  was  finally 
settled  by  both  teams  being  started. 
In  a  short  time  the  football  team  was 
forced  to  disband  on  account  of  lack 
of  material.  The  baseball  team  play¬ 
ed  several  games  and  was  useful  in 
developing  players  for  this  season. 

At  first  the  basket  ball  outlook  was 
not  promising  as  barely  enough  men 
for  a  team  could  be  obtained  and  only 
two  of  these,  Kingman  and  Captain 
Underhill,  were  experienced  players. 
Interest  was  started  in  the  sport,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  formation  of  an  inter¬ 
class  league.  New  players*  came  to 
light  and  all  got  the  necessary  prac¬ 
tice  in  headwork  and  quick  thinking 
which  comes  only  in  close  exciting 
games.  As  the  result  a  fast  heady 
team  was  developed  which  improved 
steadily  throughout  the  season  and 
ended  by  a  brilliant  victory  over 
Mitchell’s  Academy  team,  accounted 
a  crack-a-jack  prep  school  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  prospects  for  a  good  team 
next  season  are  excellent,  as  we  do 
not  lose  a  player.  Eames  has  been 
elected  captain  for  next  year. 

The  interest  in  the  boys’  class 
teams  was  so  great  that  a  girls’  league 
was  formed.  Both  leagues  succeeded, 
not  only  in  furnishing  interesting 
sport,  but  also  in  bringing  out  mater¬ 
ial  for  the  first  team.  Mr.  Watkins 
presented  the  winning  teams  with  sil¬ 
ver  cups  on  which  the  names  of  the 
players  were  engraved. 

In  the  boy’s  league  class  ’09  took 
first  honors;  in  the  girls’  ’07.  Neither 
lost  a  game  although  both  figured  in 
several  close  contests. 

The  names  of  the  cup  winners  are 
as  follows;  Sophomore  Team,  winner 
of  boys’  trophy,  Harlan  Eames,  Ward 
Foote,  Elmer  Field,  Lawrence  ParkeT- 
Reginald  Stembridge,  Victor  Tren- 
holm,  Edwin  Davis. 

Senior  team,  winner  of  girls’  trophy, 
Violet  B.  Robinson,  Dotty  Hodson, 
Jennie  Parker,  'G-ertrude  Granfield,  A. 
Clare  Killam,  Lealia  Jones,  Annie  M. 
Davis. 


The  girls’  basket  ball  team  organi¬ 
zed  for  the  season  with  Jessie  Nichols 
as  captain  and  Gertrude  Granfield  as 
manager.  The  team  was  made  up  as 
follows;’  Nichols,  Killam,  forwards; 
O’Brien,  centre;  Hodson,  G.  Granfield, 
backs;  S.  Granfield,  sub. 


BOYS’  BASKET  BALL  RESULTS. 

R.  H.  S.  3,  Winchester  50.  lost;  R. 
H.  S.  2,  Lynn  24,  lost;  R.  H.  S.  10, 
Melrose  2d  9  won;  R.  H.  S.  10,  Mit¬ 
chells  20  lost;  R.  H.  S.  12,  Melrose  2d 
4  won;  R.  H.  S.  21,  Wakefield  3,  won; 
R.  H.  S.  8,  Lynn  Classical  10,  lost; 

R.  H.  S.  6,  Melrose  2d  8,  lost;  R.  H. 

S.  27,  Mitchells  7,  won. 


GIRLS’  BASKET  BALL  RESULTS. 

R.  H.  S.  4,  Wellesley  20,  lost;  R.  H. 
S.  10  Melrose  7,  won;  R.  H.  S.  15, 
Revere  3,  won;  R.  H.  S.  3,  Melrose  4, 
lost. 

The  baseball  season  started  with 
five  of  last  year’s  players  and  some 
promising  new  material  which  had 
been  tried  out  in  the  fall  practice,  a- 
vailable.  Martin  Devaney  was  elected 
captain  and  John  O’Brien  manager. 
With  Flint,  Kingman,  Chase,  Brooks 
and  Devaney  as  a  nucleus  a  strong 
team  has  been  developed  which,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Read¬ 
ing’s  schedule  includes  teams  from 
much  larger  towns,  has  made  a  very 
creditable  showing.  A  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  victories  has  fallen  to  our  lot 
and  the  games  lost  have  been  in  nearly 
every  instance,  close.  Attacks  of 
“rattles”  have  been  few  but  several 
games  have  been  lost  by  carelessness 
especially  in  baserunning.  The  team 
is  a  well  balanced  one  and  in  Chase 
and  Flint  we  have  two  good  pitchers 
with  experience.  While  in  many  ways 
this  season  has  proven  a  satisfactory 
one  we  may  hope  for  better  things 
next  year,  as  we  will  not  lose  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  year’s  team.  A  season  of 
playing  together  should  give  teamplay 
and  knowledge  of  “inside”  ball  which 
will  carry  with  it  a  big  advantage. 


R.  H.  S.  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


I 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Winship,  74  Perkins  St., 
I  Somerville:  F.  W.  B.  Pratt,  Reading. 

i 

I  MEMBERS  BY  ELECTION. 

I  Mr.  .John  M.  Bancroft,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
I  Mr.  Galen  A.  Parker,  Mr.  W.  W.  Davis, 
!  Mr.  E.  Bentley  Young.  Prince  School, 

*  Boston,  Mr.  Solon  Bancroft,  Col.  C.  D. 

I  Wright,  9(5  Woodland  St.,  Wor¬ 

cester,  ;Mrs.  Carrie  H.  Wright,  96 
Woodland  St.,  Worcester,  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Parker.  Mr.  .Joseph  S.  Temple, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Valentine,  Green  Fake  P.  O., 
Seattle,  Washington,  INIrs.  Julia  Parker 
Sanborn.  Airs.  Ellen  T.  Bancroft,  Aliss 
Sarah  J.  Bancroft,  Bloomheld,  N.  J., 
Aliss  Celia  S.  Parker,  18  Park  St., 
Lynn,  Airs.  Carrie  D.  Hamden,  Air.  Alil- 
ton  D.  Parker,  Airs.  J.  AI.  Bancroft, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Aliss  Kate  Lovejoy, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Ahilentine  Lewis  (Albert), 
Cor.  Cherry  and  Lewis  Sts.,  Lynn,  Airs. 
Eugene  Emerson,  AA’^akefield.  Airs.  Anna 
D.  Sperry,  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Mrs. 
Eliza  James  Beecher,  87  Aliddlesex  Ave., 
Reading. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PRIOR  TO 

1863. 

Air.  AV.  S.  Richardson,  Corey  Leather 
Co.,  South  St.,  Boston,  Air.  Fred  Flint, 
West  Aledford,  Air.  AA^illiam  Butler,  93 
Summer  St.,  Boston,  Airs.  Clara  Good¬ 
win  Edmands  (John),  1511  Grand  St., 
Kalamazoo,  Alichigan,  Mr.  George  H. 
Goodwin,  40  AA’ater  St.,  Boston,  Airs.  Ab- 
bie  S.  Keneeley,  Aliss  Alary  A.  Richard¬ 
son,  55  Hastings  St.,  AA'est  Roxbury,  Air. 
Chas.  Tweed,  care  Boston  Post  Office, 
Boston,  Airs.  Sarah  A.  Goodridge,  Air. 
.John  .Jeffery,  Crescent  City,  Dei  Norte 
Co.,  California,  Airs.  Hattie  Burrill, 
Pleasant  St.,  Arlington.  Alass.,  Airs.  W. 
Stimpson  Richardson.  Pleasant  St.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Airs.  Alice  AA'akefield  Emerson, 
524  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Airs.  Alary 
Goodwin  Richardson.  Crescent  St.,  Law¬ 
rence,  Alass.,  Airs.  Henrietta  Spokesfield 
Page,  Hotel  Ludlow,  Boston,  Airs.  Eliza 
R.  Smith,  Air.  Hamilton  Temple,  Covina, 
California.  Air.  Thomas  Appleton.  Evans¬ 
ton,  Wyoming,  Mr.  AVilliam  Valentine, 
2332  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Air.  ICirk 
Sweetser,  Airs.  Delia  Boyce  Sweetser, 
Airs.  Augusta  King  Alace,  Airs.  Alary 
Badger  Bowser,  Air.  Everett  P.  Richard¬ 
son,  Crescent  St.,  Lawrence. 

Airs.  Horace  E.  Fames,  Mr.  Edward  Al. 
Temple,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Air.  John  B. 
I.iewis,  Jr. 


CLASS  OF  1863. 

Air.  Frederick  Bancroft.  Aliss  S.  Alaria 
Parker,  Airs.  Frederick  Jones. 

CLASS  OF  1864. 

Aliss  Sarah  E.  Pratt,  Kingston,  Mass. 

CLASS  OF  1865. 

Airs.  Alvan  Barrus,  Goshen,  Alass.,  Mrs. 
Ella  AI.  Pinkham,  2126  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Airs.  Alary  B.  Burn¬ 
ham,  Air.  Richmond  Hezelton,  Air.  Gil¬ 
man  Parker. 


CLASS  OF  1866. 

Airs.  Clara  R.  Burleigh,  Laconia.  N. 
H.,  Airs.  AAffilter  S.  Paiker,  Airs.  Galen 
H.  Paiker,  Airs.  Alllton  D.  Parker,  Aliss 
Priscilla  Leathe. 


CLASS  OF  1867. 

Airs.  C.  L.  Alartin,  Airs.  Eliza  N.  Tal¬ 
bot,  Alalden,  Airs.  Ella  K.  Pratt,  Airs. 
Henry  Robinson,  Airs.  A.  E.  AVinship,  574 
Perkins  St.,  Somerville,  Alass. 

CLASS  OF  1868. 

Aliss  Clara  Bancroft,  Air.  Austin  Chris¬ 
ty,  AVorcester,  Airs.  Frank  A.  Alorse,  55 
Hastings  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  Air.  Nathan 
Pratt,  Lowell,  Alass. 

CLASS  OF  1869. 

Airs.  Henry  Austin,  Airs.  AVm.  Bassett, 
Bridgewater,  Alass.,  Airs.  E.  H.  Granger, 
Airs.  Jacob  Graves,  Air.  A.  N.  Howes, 
Airs.  Alaria  Newell,  Airs.  Plioebe  Alcln- 
tire. 

CLASS  OF  1870. 

Mr.  Herbert  Barrows,  Hingham,  Alass., 
Air.  Geo.  H.  Barrus,  Pemberton  Bldg., 
Pemberton  Sd-,  Boston,  Airs.  Frank  Tem¬ 
ple,  Plinesdale,  Ill.,  Aliss  Anna  Hutchins, 
Aliss  Ella  Clarke,  Air.  Frank  Hutchins. 


CLASS  OF  1871. 

Air.  Frank  E.  Appleton,  care  Locks  and 
Canals,  Lowell,  Alass.,  Airs.  Fi'ank  E.  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Lowell,  Alass,,  Airs.  Geo.  Ix. 
Brooks,  Airs.  AValter  Cook,  Aliss  Alargaret 
Clark.  Airs.  Robert  Totten,  Air.  Wilder 
Aloulton,  Box  43,  Stoneham,  Alass.,  Mrs, 
F.  AV.  B.  Pratt.  Air.  Wm.  1.  Ruggles,  Mr. 
Arthur  Temple,  Airs.  E.  C.  Packard,  Gosh¬ 
en,  Alass.,  Aliss  Ella  G.  AAhlcox,  Aloun- 
tain  Ave.,  Alalden. 
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CLASS  OF  1872. 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Allen,  So.  Beiiin.  Mass., 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Barron,  Prof,  at  Ag.  Col¬ 
lege,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich.,  Mis.  E.  P. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Cummings,  8  Centre 
St.,  Winchester,  Mr.  H.  P.  Converse, 
Schickley,  Neb.,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Cowing,  INIr. 
Ceo.  E.  Flint,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cowing,  Mrs. 
Wm.  I.  Buggies,  Mr.  Horace  B.  Holden, 
Marlboro,  INlass.,  Miss  C.  E.  Hollis,  Hotel 
Alexandra,  Boston,  Mrs.  Nelson  Stiles, 
Saugus,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Eugene  Sawyer,  So. 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  Prof.  IMary  H.  Wil¬ 
cox,  Wellesley  College,  W’’ellesiey,  Miss 
Eristina  Whittier,  Mrs.  F.  N.  Hpham, 
29  Bellevue  St.,  Dorchester,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Temple,  Mrs.  Edward  Buck,  119  E.  Fos¬ 
ter  St.,  IMelrose,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Swain,  Irv¬ 
ington,  N.  .1. 

CLASS  OF  1873. 

Miss  Emma  F.  Fames,  High  School, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Arthur  Fuller, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  Annie  B.  Parker,  I\Irs. 
Ada  E.  Holden,  8  Arlington  St..  Miss 
Ida  R.  Whittier,  Mr.  Morton  Barrows, 
Globe  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mrs.  Ella 
H.  Hoffman,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CLASS  OF  1874. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Herbert  Choate,  Mrs.  .Tustin 
E.  Parker,  Eebanon  St.,  AVinchester, 
Alass.,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Copeland  (Maynard 
B.),  1922  Wirt  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Damon,  Mr.  AA^illiam  F.  Nichols, 
Mt.  Hermon,  Mass.,  Miss  Kate  E.  Brown, 
74  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston,  Mr.  Oscar 
P.  Foote,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
rion  Gage  (Nathaniel),  AVard  Hill,  Mass., 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Foote,  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
Aliss  Eucy  AA^heelock,  134  Newbury  St., 
Boston,  Miss  Eizzie  E.  Wilkins,  1214 
Brush  St.,  Oaklands,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Cora 
Nichols,  Prescott  St.,  Reading. 

CLASS  OF  1875. 

Miss  Alice  Barrows,  Washington  St., 
Reading,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bigney,  Greenville, 
Me.,  Mrs.  Eizzie  H.  Palmer,  Chute  St., 
Reading,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Manning,  Parker 
St.,  Melrose,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Manning, 
Parker  St.,  Melrose,  Mr.  Arth.  A.  Damon, 
Mr.  Fred  Gerritson,  22  Orange  St.,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Ada  E.  Todd,  Town¬ 
send  St.,  Roxbury,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Holden, 
Mr.  Eoea  P.  Howard,  Maple  St.,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Eawrence  B.  Eoring, 
Cottage  Hill,  Winthrop,  Mass.,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Nichols,  No.  Main  St.,  Reading, 
Mr.  Justin  Parker,  Winchester,  Mass., 
Mr.  Benj.  Y.  Smith,  Mrs.  Clarence  Mer¬ 
rill,  Mr.  Sumner  A.  Whittier,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  Mrs.  Sumner  A.  Whittier,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  Mr.  E.  Forrester  Elliott, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Eillian  Blanchard 
(Harvy),  52  McEellan  SI.,  Dorchester, 
Mrs.  Vestina  P.  Skilton,  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  Mrs.  Mabelle  I.  McEeod,  182  Tay¬ 


lor  St,,  AA'ollaston,  Mass.,  Miss  Gertrude 
R.  Eovejoy,  677  Centre  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain.  Mrs.  Jessie  E.  McD.  Howe,  112 
Rio  Grand  St.,  El  Paso,  Texas,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Marshall  Daley.  10  Oswald  St.,  Rox¬ 
bury. 

CLASS  OF  1876. 

Mrs.  Eucy  A.  I'yng,  Miss  Maria  W. 
Carter,  No.  AA'ilmington,  Mass.,  Mrs. 
Frank  A.  AA'inship,  Mrs.  A.  Newell 

Howes,  Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Manning.  AA'est 
Orange,  N.  .J.,  Mrs.  Addie  Gale,  74  AA^il- 
low  St.,  AA^’est  Somerville.  Mass.,  Mrs. 
Fannie  C.  Nichols.  Franklin  St.,  Reading, 
Mrs.  Flora  A.  Carr,  Montclair,  N.  J., 

Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Knight,  Santa  Bar- 
Iiara,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Elmer  .1.  Brown,  87  South 
St.,  Boston,  Mr.  AA^illiam  G.  AA'illcox,  Mal¬ 
den,  Mr.  Fred  M.  Phillips,  Mr.  Fred  E. 
Brown. 

CLASS  OF  1877. 

Airs.  Alarion  Crehore,  Peabody,  Alass., 
Mrs.  Albert  J.  Frances,  Airs.  George  W. 
Parker,  183  Summer  Ave.,  Airs.  Carrie 

AA''.  Drafhn,  Aliss  Nellie  E.  Hill,  50  Alad- 
dison  St.,  Alalden,  Aliss  Euley  AI.  Sawyer, 
Mrs.  Adelbert  H.  Carter,  Aliss  Jessie 
Grouard,  Aliss  Mary  AAA  Howard,  Alaple 
St.,  Hyde  Park,  Alass.,  Air.  Henry  C. 
Parker,  Air.  Fred  AA^.  A^'ermille,  AA^orces- 

ter,  Alass.,  Mrs.  Emma  F.  AA^arrant,  14 
Birch  Crescent,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aliss 
Harriet  C.  Emerson,  27  Pleasant  St., 
Springfield,  Alass.,  Air.  AA^.  Ernest  Alan- 
ning,  So.  Boston,  Alass.,  Air.  Chas.  H. 
Parker,  Boulder,  Coloi’ado,  Air.  Walter 
F.  Wilcox,  Alountain  Ave.,  Alalden. 

CLASS  OF  1878. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  AA^etherbee,  22  A'ictoria  St., 
W.  Somerville,  Alass.,  Mr.  AA'm.  O.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Stoneham,  Alass.,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Barrett,  Miss  Bertha  C.  Dole,  Mrs.  Roger 
Tarr.  27  Elm  St.,  Gloucester,  Alass.,  Airs. 
Clara  Coolidge,  Bancroft  Ave.,  Reading, 
Mass.,  Airs.  Nettie  Stimpson,  Airs.  Ee  Rue 
Adams,  Mr.  Adelbert  H.  Carter,  Air.  Ar¬ 
thur  ,1.  Foster,  Airs.  Emma  Adams  Par¬ 
ker,  52  Prospect  St.,  Newburyport,  Alass., 
Miss  Kate  E.  Beard,  Airs.  Percival  Elliot, 
24  AVinthrop  St.,  Roxbury,  Miss  Minnie 
K.  Fames,  Airs.  Charles  Channel,  Aliss 
Elizabeth  Turner,  'Mr.  Geo.  A.  Forbes, 
Mrs.  Clinton  H.  Stearns,  AA’'akefield, 
Mass.,  Mr.  AValter  Gerritson,  66  Robins 
St.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Miss  Ada  C.  An¬ 
drews,  Ward  Hill,  Mass.,  Air.  Joseph  C, 
Clarck,  H.  O.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Air. 
Geo.  B.  Holden,  Empire  Clear  Creek  Co., 
Colo. 

CLASS  OF  1879. 

Aliss  Emma  Adden,  Aliss  Emma  Holden, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Green,  Air.  Geo.  E.  Pratt,  Airs. 
Geo.  E.  Pratt,  Airs.  Edward  Smart,  Mrs. 
Albion  Nichols,  Air.  Geo.  A\^.  Beasley.  Mr. 
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Walter  P.  Gleason,  INIiss  Abbie  Parker,  No. 
Reading,  Miss  Anna  Davies,  Ballardvale, 
Mass.,  Mr.  Warren  H.  Mailing,  Treinont 
Building,  Boston,  Mrs.  Hattie  Cook  Han¬ 
son,  Toledo,  Iowa,  Mrs.  Emma  Manning 
Armstrong,  502  IMain  St.,  Medford,  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Kendall,  Austin,  Minnesota, 
Mr.  I.,eighton  H.  Meintire,  West  Derry, 
N.  H.,  Mr.  Edward  Webster,  68  West 
Concord  St.,  Boston,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
(Nichols)  Burgess  (Edward),  Winter 
Hill,  Somerville,  Mass.,  Mr.  John  R. 
Hutchinson. 

CLASS  OF  1880. 

Mrs.  Helen  Barrows  Bursley,  9  Wallis 
St.,  Peabody,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Hannah  Hill- 
bert  Bassett,  8  Essex  St..  Upper  Swamp- 
scott.  Mass.,  Mrs.  Marcella  Clark  Barrett 
(Edward),  Miss  Evelyn  Converse,  So. 
Berlin,  IMass.,  Mr.  Grey  C.  Channell,  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Nellie  Brown  Danforth, 
Miss  Alice  O.  Dow,  care  Mrs.  Mary 
Clacken,  Waterville,  Me.,  Miss  Elnora  A. 
Emerson,  care  Mr.  Rodney  Gleason,  Mr. 
Philip  Emerson,  9  Deede  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Hill,  care  F.  H.  Gilson,  Stanhope 
St.,  Boston,  Miss  Mary  C.  Holden,  Mrs. 
Marcella  Colburn  Johnson,  Mrs.  Hattie 
Holden  Mason  (Henry),  Duxbury,  Mass., 
Mrs.  Fannie  Mitchell  Cui’rier,  25  Clifton 
St.,  ]\Ialden,  Mrs.  Edith  Judd  Nichols 
(Edward),  294  Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Miss 
Annie  Reid,  Mrs.  Grace  Fletcher  Twom- 
*bly  (W.  E.),  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Knight,  Mr. 
Chas.  A.  Loring. 

CLASS  OF  1881. 

iVIiss  Edea  Beers,  Miss  H.  Grace  Brown, 
59  Sargent  St.,  Newton,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Fan¬ 
ny  LeClair  Allen  (Ardenne),  Mrs.  Kather¬ 
ine  Wight  Davies  (Charles),  Ballard¬ 
vale,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Agnes  Forbes  Lovett, 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  Miss  Mary  Graves,  care 
Mrs.  Clara  Parker,  Candia,  N.  H.,  Miss 
Lydia  A.  Holden,  Mrs.  Althea  Howard 
Peabody  (Joseph),  128  Myrtle  St.,  Lowell, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Chase  Gerritson  (Walter), 
Waltham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Jennie  Hamden 
Parker  (Fred),  Mrs.  Mary  Freeman  Rob¬ 
erts  (John  A.),  Mrs.  Susan  Nichols  Tut¬ 
tle,  INIr.  Geo.  H.  Vermille,  care  A.  J. 
Lane  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Charles 
Walker,  Stoneham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Emma 
Rich  Pinkham,  Woburn,  Mass.,  Mr.  Wm, 
Manning,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

CLASS  OF  1882. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Polytechnic 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Martha 
Babb,  Mrs.  Lizzie  Batchelder  White, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Stone  Bancroft,  (Elmer), 
Mrs.  Hattie  Damon  Baker  (John),  Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea,  Mass.,  Miss  Alice 
Emerson,  524  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Miss  Mary  F.  Foote,  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Miss  Hattie  M.  Foster,  Mrs.  Louise  Hor¬ 
ton  Jenkins  (P.  A.),  Mrs.  Cora  Hunter 


Mclntire,  Mrs.  Georgia  Pendei’grace  At¬ 
wood,  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Annie  Lawrence 
Perley  (Edward  E.),  336  Winthrop  Ave., 
Edgemere,  Ill.,  Mrs.  Fannie  Cummings 
Ratcliff.  Norton,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Mabel  Cum¬ 
mings  Roberts  (H.  H.),  Mrs.  Lillian  Smith 
Skinner  (Fred),  West  Peabody,  Mass., 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Wigglesworth,  Miss  M.  Fan¬ 
nie  Wilson,  Mrs.  Laura  Melendy  Young 
(Fred  W.),  Wakefield,  Mr.  Charles  Reid, 
Mrs.  Ella  Gray  Parker  (J.  Fred),  Wake¬ 
field. 

CLASS  OF  1883. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Marion 
Lombard  Davies  (J.  W.),  Miss  3LiUlu 
Eames,  82  Arlington  St..  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Mrs.  Emma  Damon  Flint  (Geo.  L.),  Mrs. 
Helen  Miller  Gilman  (Geo.),  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Mr.  Clinton 
Holden,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Ellie  Jack- 
son  Mudgett  (John  H.),  Mrs.  Mabel  Le¬ 
Clair  Sparhawk,  29  Otis  St.,  Melrose,  Mrs. 
Lilia  Sweetser  Lincoln,  410  Wheeler  Ave., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Mabel  Brown  Parks 
(S.  H.),  INIrs.  Josephine  Stimpson  Par¬ 
sons,  Miss  M.  A.  Pearson,  Taconic  Hall, 
No.  Adams,  Mass.,  Mr.  H.  L.  Prentiss, 
Mrs.  Hattie  L.  Swett  (Frank),  Mrs.  Mary 
Tabor  Parkis,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Melvin  Skinner. 

CLASS  OF  1884. 

Mrs.  Addie  Bancroft  Sylvester,  Mr.  A. 
B.  Bent,  Hall  Avm.,  W.  Somerville,  Mass., 
Miss  Annie  P.  Channell,  Dedham,  Mass., 
Mrs.  Edith  Garfield  Berry,  care  Mrs. 
Howell  Garfield,  Maynard,  Mass.,  Mr,  Au¬ 
gustus  I.  Hadley,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Martin  Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Jennie  Killam 
Mills,  Millbury,  Mass.,  Mr.  W.  S.  Kinsley, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lewis,  3rd.,  95  Twelfth  St., 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Hattie  Temple  Parker 
(A.  K.),  Mrs.  Grace  Staniford  Nichols 

(W'alter  B.),  Miss  Hattie  M.  Walker, 
Mrs.  Lettie  Wiley  Hodgkins,  17  Rosemary 
St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Hannie 
Stott  Somes  (A.  G.), 

CLASS  OF  1885. 

Mrs.  Annette  Krook  Williams,  Miss  Car¬ 
rie  Blood,  Miss  Mary  Crowell,  Wakefield, 
Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Duley,  25  Academy  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Miss  Helen  Gilman,  So. 
Poland,  Me.,  Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Graham 
(Joseph),  Winston-Salem,  N.  Carolina, 
Mrs.  Edith  Holden  Poore  (H.  W.),  Miss 
Marion  Judd,  Abbotsford,  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mrs.  Annie  Kingman  Hawkes, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Olive  P. 
Lewis,  95  Twelfth  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Miss 
Hattie  Richardson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ricker, 
Silver  Cliff,  Col.,  Miss  Alice  K.  Ruggles, 
Faulkner  Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Todd  Stedman  (Wm.  H.),  35  Ley- 
land  St.,  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Bertha  Totten 
Wilson  (J.  W.),  Pond  St.,  Stonenam, 

Mrs.  Essie  Wiley  Gray,  New  York  city. 
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Miss  Gertrude  Itugg^les,  Mrs.  Corrinna  J. 
l.ane  (W.  H.),  Portland,  Me..  Mrs.  Hat¬ 
tie  Gray  Young'  (C.  A.),  Melrose  High¬ 
lands. 

CLASS  OF  1886. 

Mrs.  Clara  Allen  Watson  (Roland  B.), 
43  Phillips  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Mr.  Harry 
PI.  Atkinson,  07  High  St.,  Boston,  Miss 
Edith  Bancroft,  High  School,  L^tica,  N. 
y.,  Mr.  Percy  N.  Carter,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Willis  Davis  (Arthur  H.),  Mr.  Weldon 
Duley,  277  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  Hill,  3.5  Plamilton  Ave., 
Lynn.  Mrs.  Nettie  Killam  Hurd  (Albert 
G.),  Millbury,  Mass.,  Mr.  Richard  F.  Gor¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Helen  Parker  Tulley,  Spokane, 
Washington,  Mrs.  Emma  Berry  Bird, 
Mrs.  Ida  Manning  Pope,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Wakefield,  Somerville,  INIass.,  Miss  M. 
Grace.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Geo.  Walker,  No. 
Weymouth,  Mrs.  Maybelle  B.  Webster  (.J. 
W.),  Mrs.  Sophia  Ki'ook  Allen  (Wm.), 
Miss  Plelen  Wilson. 

CLASS  OF  1887. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Killam,  Miss  Charlotte  L. 
Parker,  Mr.  Otis  B.  Ruggles,  Miss  Annie 

M.  Vermille,  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Parker,  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Thomas,  Miss  Mary  E.  Ver¬ 
mille,  Miss  Alice  A.  Barrows.  Miss  Grace 
W.  Berry,  Mrs.  Winthrop  Roberts,  Miss 
Winifred  Emerson,  9G  Chandler  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Harry  E.  AVhite,  care  J.  H.  White, 
89  Court  St.,  Boston,  Miss  Edith  M.  Bar¬ 
ker,  care  Mr.  Henry  Barker,  Gorham,  Me., 
Mrs.  Alice  P.  Gould,  114  W  St.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

CLASS  OF  1888. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Bessom,  Mrs.  Delia 

Converse  Hodson  (Alex.  W.),  Mr.  Walter 

B.  Nichols,  Miss  Edith  B.  Parker,  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Briggs,  Miss  Chrissie  W. 
Copeland,  Mrs.  Otis  B.  Ruggles,  Miss 
Lena  R.  Plale,  Mr.  Winthrop  D.  Parker, 
Mrs.  Archer  R.  Prentiss,  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Bancroft,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  L.  Edgerly  (F.  L.),  Mrs.  Amy 
Nichols  Davis  (Frank  W.),  Mrs.  Minnie 
Jones  Dockendorff  (Frank  N.),  Burling¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  Mr.  Chester  K.  Wakefield,  45 
Grenville  St.,  Somerville,  Miss  Hattie  M. 
Legro,  Malden,  Mass.,  Mr.  Henry  Jones, 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Amy  P.  Blanchard, 
39  Fowler  St.,  Dorchester,  Mr.  Geo.  F. 

C.  Bent,  Gold  Butte,  Montana,  Mrs.  Ad- 
die  Parker  Buttrick  (C.  A.).  Claremont, 

N.  H.,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Barro'ws,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

CLASS  OF  1889. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Bancroft  Tukey  (Fi'ank), 
Miss  Alice  M.  Damon,  Lexington  St., 
Woburn,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Groves,  Burns, 
Montana,  Miss  Harriet  L.  Weston,  Miss 
Mary  B.  Wilson,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Lewis, 
107  Elm  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Mr. 


Richard  B.  Lewis,  107  Elm  St.,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  Mr.  John  M.  Cummings,  Mrs. 
Leroy  Todd,  Mrs.  Lucy  Roby  Davis, 
Carlisle,  Mass. 

CLASS  OF  1890. 

IMrs.  Edith  Hill  .Jones  (Roy),  Green¬ 
wood,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Grace  Twombly  Dane 
(Harry  1.^.),  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bancroft,  23 
Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Mrs.  .Josephine 
.Jeffrey  Davis  (Arthur  J.),  Mrs.  Marion 
Parker  Bent  (Leon  G.),  Mrs.  Grace 
Sw'eetser  Phillips  (Wm.),  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Miss  Edith  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Robinson  Thomas  (Arthur  F.),  Mr.  Jos¬ 
eph  Harrington,  503  Western  Union 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Mr.  Harold  IC. 
Barrows,  Miss  .Jennie  R.  Sanborn,  care 
•J.  W.  Spokesfield,  Reading. 

CLASS  OF  1891. 

Miss  Mabel  Whittemore,  2486  No. 
Hermitage  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Mr.  Wilfred 
A.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Fannie  Hatfield  Ban-' 
croft,  Mr.  Leon  G.  Bent,  Mr.  Jas.  W. 
Ivillam,  Mrs.  A.  Gertrude  Dempsey  Kil¬ 
lam  (J.  W.),  Mr.  Chester  C.  Kingman, 
Mr.  Elmer  H.  Robinson,  Mrs.  P’l'ances 
Smith  Mansfield  (Arthur  N.),  Miss  May 
L.  Temple,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Wight,  50  Main 
St.,  Elmwood  Sta.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Sanborn,  Franklin  Falls, 
N.  H.,  Mrs.  Annie  Robinson  Patterson 
(Frank),  71  Galbon  St.,  Watertown. 

CLASS  OF  1892. 

Mr.  Bernard  Barrows,  Miss  Ella  M. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Newell  H.  Hawes,  Miss  Cora 
.1.  Jaguith,  Mrs.  Grace  Parker  Clough 
(George),-  Miss  Helen  M.  Parker.  Mrs., 
Marion  Peabody  Hauck,  742  St.  Nicholas 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  INIiss  Lena  N. 
Barrus,  Goshen,  Mass.,  Miss  Grace  I. 
Fox,  29  Bellevue  St..  Dorchester,  Miss 
Eliza  B.  Lewis,  107  Elm  St.,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  IMass. 

CLASS  OF  1893. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Copeland  Carter  (Percy 
N.),  Miss  Clarion  P.  Copeland.  Mr.  Ralph 
E.  Gleason,  Shiloh,  Me.,  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Hill,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Parker,  Lowell,  Tviass., 
Mrs.  Mabel  Temple  Springfield  (Fred  L.), 

CLASS  OF  1894. 

Mr.  Harry  Cook,  Miss  Bertha  Jj.  Brown, 
IMrs.  Agnes  Copeland  Wade  (O.  M.,  Jr.), 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Hussey,  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  Miss  Z.  Linnie  Thayer,  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  N.  Gleason,  Shiloh,  Me.,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Eaton  Whitney,  13  West  Cedar 
St.,  Boston,  Miss  Mabel  H.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Brown,  Miss  J^ucy  M.  Poore, 
Miss  Effle  F.  Heath,  Nashua,  N.  H., 
Miss  Grace  S.  Smith,  Wakefield.  Dr. 
Edwv  E.  Copeland.  Miss  Marion  T. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Marion  Prentiss  Belcher,  154 
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Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  Mrs.  Lucy  Carle- 
ton  Bell  (Stewart  S.),  Mrs.  Bessie  Dewey 
Richmond  (Dr.  E.  D.),  Mr.  John  J. 
Wakefield,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Nichols,  Melrose, 
Mass.,  Mr.  J.  Elmer  Marshall. 

CLASS  OF  1895. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Killam,  Mrs.  Helen 
Bond  Howard,  Bethel,  Me.,  Miss  Joseph¬ 
ine  A.  Sw'eetser,  Mrs.  Marion  Sargent 
Rollins,  Miss  Mary  L.  Pratt,  Miss  Jessie 
N.  Cummings,  Mrs.  Maud  Mclntire  Deal 
(W.  L.),  Mrs.  Lucia  Temple  CrocKer 
(Harvey  S.),  Mrs.  Hattie  Totten  Fife 
(Wm.),  Greenland,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Ernest  G. 
Hodgkins,  424  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Mt.  Hope, 
Mass.,  Mrs.  Emmeline  Merrill  Morton  (A. 
E.),  15  Ripley  St.,  Malden. 

CLASS  OF  1896. 

Miss  Edith  Barrows,  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Burnham.  222  Paulison  St.,  Passaic,  N. 
J.,  Mr.  Richard  B.  Hussey,  255  Western 
Ave.,  Lynn,  Mr.  Chester  Kingman,  Mrs. 
Lila  Beal  Lombard,  9  Bellevue  St.,  Medford 
Hillside.  Miss  Florence  Burgess,  Mrs. 
Nellie  Choate  Holder  (Ernest  M.),  Miss 
Grace  Copeland,  Mrs.  Mabel  Martin 
(Geo.  S.),  Laramie,  Wyoming,  Mrs.  Stel¬ 
la  Harris  Stone  (Arthur  E.),  40  Lincoln 
St.,  So.  Framingham,  Mass.,  Miss  Vera 
Isbell.  15  Cambridge  Place,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Mrs.  Florence  Mclntire  Pearl  (Roy), 
Mrs.  Addie  Parker  Lewis  (Clarence  H.), 
Winchester,  Mass.,  Miss  Helen  A.  Parker. 

CLASS  OF  1897. 

l\Ir.  Walter  Badger,  Mr.  Arthur  Chand¬ 
ler.  Box  5112,  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  Elmer 
Ellison,  Mr.  Roy  Parker,  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Mrs.  Ethelyn  Ban¬ 
croft  Tibbets  (Herbert  A.),  Miss  Helen 
A.  Browm,  Miss  Louise  Chadbourne,  Mrs. 
Elsie  Clark  Hazard  (Harry),  Castleton- 
on-the-Hudson,  New  York,  Mrs.  Grace 
Dver  Webb,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Louise 
Houseman  Rhode,  Mill  River,  Mass.,  Miss 
Florence  Kingman,  Miss  Myra  Parker, 
Mrs.  Florence  Parker  Atwood.  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie  B.  Parker,  Miss  Nellie  Krook,  Miss 
Ethel  Pratt. 

CLASS  OF  1898. 

Mr.  J.  Meade  Adams,  5  Howland  St., 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Frank  Carter,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
win  F.  Killam,  Mr.  Ernest  Nowell,  Mr. 
Harold  Parker,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Wadsworth, 
Mrs.  Ethel  Berry  Stevens,  4  Lovett  St.. 
Beverly,  Mrs.  Grace  Broad  McClintock 
(Geo.),  Miss  Lucy  A.  Danforth,  Mrs. 
Alice  Ellenwood  Frost  (L.  A.),  38  Gor¬ 
don  St..  Waltham,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Ellison  Hill,  Reading,  Miss  Edna  Roberts, 
42  Norwood  St.,  Everett,  Mrs.  Grace 
Skillins  Poore  (Albert  E.).  Miss  Louise 
Whelton,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Brown  Pahlow 
(Edwin  W.). 


CLASS  OF  1899. 

Mr.  Allan  Barrows,  Mr.  Charles  Bow¬ 
man,  Mr.  Robert  Carter,  818-822  Walnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  John  Connolly,  Mr. 
Robert  Jewett,  Mr.  Harold  Palmer,  Mr. 
Carl  Spencer,  Mrs.  Mabel  Bancroft  Phil¬ 
lips  (W.  A.),  Mrs.  Bertha  Drake  Har¬ 
vey  (Fred  P.),  Miss  Margaret  Flint,  Miss 
Sadie  Foley,  Miss  Mary  Barr,  Miss  Edna 
Bancroft,  Mrs.  Alice  Haley  Playdon,  Miss 
Louise  Kittredge,  37  East  Brookline  St., 
Boston,  Miss  Blanche  Kingman,  Miss 
Grace  Nichols,  Miss  Lena  Nichols,  Mrs. 
Annie  Phillips  Poore,  Miss  Grace  San- 
borne,  Marlow',  N.  H.,  Miss  Fannie  Tay¬ 
lor,  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dakota,  Mr.  Win- 
throp  Pratt,  Mr.  Fred  Cook,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Gleason  Gowung  (Chas.). 

CLASS  OF  1900. 

Mr.  Clarence  Carter,  Mr.  Herman  Hay, 
Mr.  Oscar  Nichols,  Mr.  Edw'ard  F.  Park¬ 
er,  Jr.,  Mr.  Percival  Parker,  Mr.  Ernest 
Wakefield,  Miss  Rebekah  Bruerton,  Miss 
Mary  Cullinane,  Miss  Alma  Damon,  Mrs. 
Ina  Eames  Pickens,  Mrs.  Ella  Gleason 
Wilson  (W.  Fred),  Miss  Marion  A.  Howes, 
Mrs.  Elvy  Hunt  Parker  (Wm.  H.),  Mrs. 
Martha  Kittredge  Bearce  (Clarence  P.), 
75  Waterman  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Mrs.  Grace  McCrun  Cowperthwaite  (Stan¬ 
ley  D.),  9  Spring  St.,  Melrose  Highlands, 
Miss  Jennie  Nichols,  care  Dr.  Nichols, 
294  Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Miss  Alice 
Nichols,  Miss  Vera  E.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ethelger 
Smith  Sw'ain,  Miss  Grace  Stimpson,  Mrs. 
Elsie  Tuttle  Parker  (Edw.  F.,  Jr.),  Miss 
Louise  Pratt,  Miss  Bertha  Harris. 

CLASS  OF  1901. 

Miss  Florence  Austin.  Mr.  Ardenne 
Stott,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Gleason,  Mr.  John 
Devaney,  Miss  Ethel  Myers,  Miss  Marion 
Parker,  Miss  Louise  Holden,  Miss  Lucy 
Stew'art,  Miss  Lulu  Austin,  Miss  Hattie 
Gleason.  Miss  Margaret  C.  Brennan,  Miss 
Lulu  Scott. 

CLASS  OF  1902. 

Miss  Gertrude  J.  Francis,  Miss  Bertha 
E.  Beaudry,  Mrs.  Della  G.  Morse  Saun¬ 
ders.  Miss  Alice  Nash,  Miss  Adele  Tuck¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Grace  DoyD  Black.  Miss  Lillian 
Cook,  Stoneham,  Mrs.  Louise  Eames 
Burrage  (A.  E.).  856  Gorham  St.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Miss  Abbie  Steele.  R.  F.  D.,  No. 
1,  Madison,  Maine,  Miss  Louise  Marshall, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Barr  Farrington  (Chas.  J.), 
West  Claremont,  New'  Hampshire, 
Miss  Etta  Connelly,  Mr.  Daniel  Cullinane, 
Mr.  Ralph  Keneeley,  Mr.  Samuel  Rounds, 
Mr.  Prescott  Nichols,  Mr.  Guy  Ruggles, 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  care  Boston  and 
Montana  Mining  Co.,  Mr.  Harold  Win- 
ship,  Mr.  James  Wickens,  Mr.  Chester 
Whittier,  Mr.  Eustis  Bossom,  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Bancroft.  Mr.  Hermon  Bowser,  Mr. 
Harold  Wright. 
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CLASS  OF  1903. 

Miss  Margaret  Canty,  Miss  Ruby  Ab¬ 
bott,  Miss  Ethel  Howard,  Richmond,  N. 
H.,  Miss  Hattie  Skillen,  Miss  Emma 
Smith,  Miss  Carrie  Ridlon,  Miss  Helen 
Emerson,  Miss  Elsie  Pratt,  Miss  Helen 
Roberts,  Mr. '  Richard  Walsh,  Mr.  Augus¬ 
tus  Wiswall,  Ivlr.  Chester  Nichols,  Mr, 
Frank  Hutchins,  Mr.  Homer  Morrison, 
Mr.  Fred  Hay,  Miss  Bessie  Parker,  Miss 
Clover  Granger,  Miss  Flora  Ramsey,  Miss 
Florence  Meuse,  Miss  Emma  Boyd,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Crafts. 

CLASS  OF  1904. 

Edwin  K.  Abbott,  Pearl  M.  Burgess, 
Harold  B.  Jewett,  Leonard  G.  Nichols, 
Raymond  B.  Parker,  Carl  B.  Sawyer, 
Howard  Torrey,  W.  Franklin  Turner, 
Geo.  C.  Bosson,  Miss  Zaida  L.  Badger, 
8  Wall  St.,  Brockton,  Miss  Gertrude 

E.  Oxley,  Miss  Gertrude  W.  Alger, 
Braintree,  Mass.,  Miss  Jennie  E. 
Bessey,  Miss  Maude  A.  Carter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Choate,  Guy  B.  Cook,  Miss 
Margaret  C.  Hevaney,  Miss  Edna  Ellison, 
Jas  W.  Fairchild,  Mrs.  Blanche  V.  Hewes 
Brown,  Miss  Flora  C.  Ramsey,  Miss 
Inez  B.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Park¬ 
er  Ainsworth  (F.  C.),  95  Farnham  St.,  So. 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Miss  Helen  E.  Ruggles, 
Miss  Alice  E.  Wickens,  Mrs.  Marion  E. 
Wiswall  Crafts  CLawrence),  Miss  Annie 

M.  Jenkins,  Mr,  G.  Leslie  Parker,  Mr. 
Moses  C.  Parker,  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Preston, 
Mr.  Fred  Turner,  North  Reading. 

CLASS  OF  1905. 

Miss  Marion  Flint  Buck,  Mr.  Fletcher 

N.  Robinson,  No.  Reading,  Miss  Ruby 
Willis,  Mr.  Sydney  Brown,  Mr.  Roy  H. 
Hoffman,  No.  Reading,  Mr,  Harold  R. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Parker,  Mr.  Ralph 
W.  Stone,  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Temple,  Mr, 
Lawrence  S.  Winchester,  Mr.  Loring  F. 
Wilcox,  Miss  Marjory  Bond,  Mr.  Harry 
A.  Allen,  Miss  Laura  A.  Barr,  Miss  Agnes 

F.  Barrett,  Mr.  Elmer  W.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Harold  H.  Boardman,  Mr.  Walter  M. 
Brennan,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Bruorton,  Miss 
Bertha  G.  Buckle,  Miss  Elva  M.  Claggett, 
Mr.  James  H.  Connolly,  Miss  Genevra  H, 


Danforth,  Miss  Grace  M.  Eaton,  Miss 
Helen  A.  Francis,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Gear, 
Miss  Sydna  H.  Gill,  Miss  Grace  I.  Gow- 
ing.  No.  Reading,  Miss  Alice  V.  Gould, 
No.  Reading,  Miss  Lulu  B.  Gould,  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Griffittis,  Miss  Mildred  D.  Haley, 
Miss  Emily  G.  Hay,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Her- 
bolzheimer.  Miss  Alice  E.  Hunt,  Miss 
Fannie  J.  Ide,  Miss  Nellie  C.  Jones,  Miss 
Florence  M.  Lovejoy,  Miss  Mabel  L.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  No.  Reading,  Miss  Flora  Y.  Mil- 
bury.  Miss  Deborah  B.  Nash,  Miss  Gladys 
S.  Nichols,  Miss  Inez  W.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Wm.  F.  O’Brien,  Miss  Ruby  A.  Oxley, 
Miss  Lucia  H.  Parker,  Mr.  Lester  K. 
Pratt,  Miss  Mary  M.  Riley,  Miss  Rose  E. 
Stone,  Miss  Agnes  C.  Tucker,  Miss  Maisie 
H.  Tucker,  Miss  Teresa  F.  Wall,  Miss 
Mildred  A.  Wood,  58  Raymond  Ave.,  West 
Somerville,  Mass. 

CLASS  OF  1906. 

Miss  Helen  R.  Abbott,  Miss  Bertha  E. 
Bartlett,  Miss  .losephine  H.  Leach,  Miss 
Edith  M.  Livingstone,  Miss  Marion  B. 
Turner,  No.  Reading,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hanson,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Heselton,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  P.  Hunne’well,  Mr.  Chester  A.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Harrison  B.  Parker,  Mr.  Dean  Pea¬ 
body,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Turner,  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Batchelder,  No.  Reading, 
Miss  Annie  B.  Bruorton,  Miss  Maud  P. 
Badger,  Mr.  Oscar  W.  Batchelder,  Miss 
Frances  W.  Capen,  Miss  Mildred  G. 
Chandler,  Miss  Beulah  Chisholm,  Miss 
Edith  F.  Doucette,  Miss  Esther  F.  Emer¬ 
son,  Miss  Genevieve  L.  Forbes,  Mr.  Syd¬ 
ney  C.  Gould,  No.  Reading,  Miss  Sara  A. 
Haley,  Wilmington,  Miss  Mabel  L.  Hall, 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Killam,  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Lord, 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Manning,  Miss  Winnie  I. 
Mansfield,  Miss  Abby  M.  McGarry,  Mrs. 
Bertha  Parker  Gray  (Robert),  Miss 
Catherine  H.  Parkins,  Mr.  Geo.  Bancroft 
Perry,  Miss  Annie  S.  Poock,  Mr.  Clarence 

G.  Power,  No.  Reading,  Miss  Endie  Find¬ 
ley  Ramsay,  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Robertson, 
Mr.  Roland  Rounds,  Miss  Edna  M.  Run- 
kle.  Miss  Olive  Smart,  Mr.  Carl  H.  Swan¬ 
son,  Miss  Caroline  J.  Thayer,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
bur  F.  Turner,  Jr.,  Miss  Isabel  G.  White 
Miss  Sybil  M.  White. 
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Telephone  \v^akefield  175-5 


ARTHUR  W.  TEMPLE 

REAL  ESTATE,  MORTGAGES 
INSURANCE 


35  Temple  Street 

Reading,  Mass. 


Justice  of  the  Peace 


1 

PRENTISS  &  VIALL 


...INSURANCE... 


Room  3,  Masonic  Block  -  Reading 


MONARCH  SHIRTS  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 
Arrow  Brand  Collars  2  for  25c. 

NECKWEAR,  HOSIERY,  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

FRANCIS  BARTLEY 

HAVEN  STREET  READING,  MASS. 


—  FOR— 

DR.  H.  N.  BOYLE 

ScKool  Supplies 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

...DENTIST... 

Office  Hours;  8 — 12;  12.30 — 5.30 

—GO  TO  — 

Tel.  262-3  Wakefield 

e:.  o.  meitcalf's 

Room  12  Masonic  Block  -  READING 

W.  C.  TAYLOR 

J.  R.  CAMP,  Baker 

..HARNESS  MANUFACTURER.. 

—  ,SELL.S  THE — 

Axle  and  Harness  Oils,  Whips,  Horse  Cloth¬ 
ing-,  Boots,  Curry  Combs,  Brushes,  Etc. 

Best  Ice  Cream,  Bread  and  Pastry 

Cor.  Chute  and  High  Sts.  READING,  MASS. 

IN  TOWN 

J.  A.  MURPHY 

EDGERLEY  &  BESSOM 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

(20  3’ears’  experience) 

FINE  WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRING 

...UNDERTAKERS... 

MANNING’S  BLOCK,  187  Main  St.,  READING 

Tel.  Connection 

Reading  Square 

Attendant  day  or  night  Residence  over  store 

R-  CUNEIO 

MORRIS  LEVINE 

FRUIT 

First  Class  Shoe  Repairingf  .«* 

CONFECTIONERY  and  GROCERIES 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

Tel.  247-2  BRANDE’S  BLOCK 

Reading  Square 

Do  You  Want  a  Good  Watch  for  a  Little  Money? 

—CALL  ON— 

M.  F.  CHARLES,  JEWELER 


“A  Lot  for  a  Little”  in  the 

..BOOT  AND  SHOE  LINE.. 

Edw.  E.  Copeland,  D.  D.  S. 

—AT— 

HALL  &  MAC  FARLAND’S 

MANNING’S  BLOCK 

Haven  St. 

...HOTEL  ELMWOOD... 

Telephone  Connection 

F.  H.  MARTIN,  Prop. 

..Austin’s  Quick  Lunch.. 

READING  -  .  .  .  MASS. 

READING  SQUARE 

Rooms  To  Let  READING,  MASS. 

Dr.  Richmond 

First  National  Bank,  Reading 
Mass. 

CAPITAL  $50,000 

Cor.  Woburn  and  Main  Sts. 

Room  I  Masonic  Block 

...THE... 


“I  will  have  all  my  beds 
blown  up, not  stuffed;  down  is  too  hard — 

-BenJonson. 


This  mattress  isthe  very  acme  of  comfort.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and 
eaithy;  unequalled  for^enerai  use.and  in  case  of  sickness,  indispensable. 


READING  PUBLIC  MARKET 

IS  WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  THE 
BEST  AND  FRESHEST  .  .  . 

Meats  and  Vegetables 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

W .  A .  RICH 

proprietor 


Atkinson’s  Block  -  Haven  Street 


THE  LATEST  MODELS  IN 

DRESS  SHOES 

MODERATE 

PRICES 

Bancroft’s  Shoe  Store 

READING  SQUARE 

Readino’  'Custom 
Laundry 

HIGH-GRADE  DAUNDERERS 

L .  G .  BENT 

JOHN  STREET 
READING,  MASS. 


F.  WALLACE 


Family  Work  a  Specialty 


Reading:  Agent 


Mitchellf  Woodbury  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

Crockery,  China  and  Glassware 


76  to  92  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York  Office,  32  Park  Place 
Philadelphia  Office,  1035  Market  Street 


Chicago  Office,  132  Bake  Street 

San  Franciico  Office,  York,  near  20th  Street 


0 


ADDEN  &  PARKER 

i 

...Architects... 

B.  J.  Lehan&Co. 

12  Bosworth  St.,  Boston 

1 

i 

Architects  of  Reading  High  School 

! 

i 

TONICS 

All  Flavors,  deliver¬ 
ed  to  residences 

75c.  Case 

E.  Raye  Higgins 

LADIES’ 

HATTER 

Ice  Cream 

Masonic  Block 

READING 

in  bulk  or  in  bricks 
delivered  at  short 
notice . 

Tel.  41-7.  8  Haven  St. 

READING,  MASS. 

STEWART  &  ROBERTSON 

Carpenters  and  Builders 

SHOP  LINCOLN  ST.  -  0pp.  DEPOT 

READINO,  MASS. 

RAILROAD  MARKET 

K.  GREEN 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

FIRST 

CLASS  BOOT  AND  SHOE 
...REPAIRING... 

READING,  MASS. 

Best  stock  used.  All  work  guaranteed. 

HOHE  COOKING 

—BY— 

Catherine  M.  Trow 

c.  Ei.  me;i_i_e;n 

— DEALER  IN— 

Crackers,  Canned  Goods 

ETC 

ORDER  COOKING 

A  SPECIALTY 

Teas,  Coffees,  Butter 

Cheese  and  Eggs  .  . 

32  Green  St.  Tel.  Connection 

Residence,  11  Federal  St.  Tel.  Con. 

READING,  MASS. . 

READING)  MASS. 

FOR  THE  BEST 

Home  Made  Bakery  Goods 

..ALSO.. 

ICE  CREAM  AND  CONFECTIONERY 

—GO  TO — 

..BROWN’S  BAKERY.. 

Haven  Street  -  -  Reading 


C.  N.  BANCROFT 

Bicycle  Repairing 
Bicycles  and 

Automobile  Supplies 


CHARLIE  YEE 

UP=TO=DATE  LAUNDRY 

198  Main  St.,  Reading  Square 


...Tire  and  Bicycle  Sale... 

$3.00  Tires  for  $2.50,  $2.50  Tires  for  $2.00  and  $2.00  ones  for  $1.50.  Baby  Car¬ 
riage  Tires  cheap.  $25.00  Bicycles  for  $20.00.  Four  second-hand  Wheels 
for  $4.00  and  upwards.  Expert  Bicycle  and  Lawn  Mower  Repairing. 

H .  K.  AUSTIN 

Store  cor.  Lincoln  and  Prescott  Sts.  -  -  Back  of  B.  &  M.  Station 


PIANO 


small  upright  piano 

TO  LET 

month  or  quarter,  or  for  sale  at  a 
bargain  ;  cash  or  installments. 

G.  A.  WINCHESTER 

Bank  Building  -  -  Readiug 


Comparison  is  the  surest  test  of  real  worth. 
Our  Diamond  .A  Coffee  as  compared  with  the 
best  you  can  find  of  other  brands,  will  prove 
equal  in  strength  and  flavor  of  any  high-priced 
coffee  sold.  That  means  a  saving  to  you.  As 
compared  with  a  cheaper  grade,  one  pound  of 
my  Diamond  A  Coffee  will  go  further  than  two 
pounds  of  any  other.  So  you’re  bound  to  save 
and  still  have  the  best.  Diamond  A  costs  35 
cents  per  pound.  No  less,  because  it’s  worth 
that.  No  more,  because  that  buys  the  best. 

QEO.  H.  ATKINSON  CO. 
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HOME  BAKERY 


..MAKES.. 

Dainty  lunches  for  the  Golf  Links 
Tasty  cookies  for  Afternoon  Teas 
Ice  Cream  “the  best  ever  ” 

Our  bread  the  best  part  of  the  sandwich 


..Call  on.. 

JOSEPH  S.  ROBINSON 

5  PARKER  ST.,  READING 

For  Farms,  Village  Property,  House 
Lots  and  Vacant  Land  in  Reading 
and  surrounding  towns. 

Mortgages  Negotiated  and  Auctioneering  Done 


Have  you  been  doctoring 
the  feet  for  pains  resem¬ 
bling  Rheumatism 

Is  it  difficult  to  stand  quickly 
after  resting?  Have  you  pains 
in  knees  or  small  of  back?  The 
arch  of  your  feet  may  be  break¬ 
ing  down.  MILLER’S  FA-  ^ 
MOUS  ARCH  SUPPORTERS 
prevent  flat  foot;  hold  arch  in  i 
piace;  take  pressure  off  ball 
and  heel.  Can  be  worn  in  the 
shoe  you  have  on,  are  light 
weight,  durable,  comfortable 
and  ventilated.  Made  by  hand 
with  aluminum.  N  o  more 
aching  feet. 

EDMUND  W.  MILLER,  Specialist 

2  Somerset  St.,  cor.  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

rianufacturer  Miller  of  Reform  Boots  and  5hoes 


J.  W.  FOOTE 
..Florist.. 

pleasant  ST.  -  -  -  READING 

Telephone  Connection 


QUICK  DELIVERY 

You  can  always  get  your 
money’s  worth  at  our 
store.  Leave  your  order 
for  your  dinner  with  us 
and  see  how  quick  you 
get  it.  We  cater  for 
camping  and  outing  par¬ 
ties  . 

People’s  Grocery  &  Meat  Market 

READING  SQUARE 

Tel.  124-5  Lowest  Prices 


Chas.  A.  Wilcox  dc  Co. 

— DEALERS  IN — 

Poultry  and  Wild  Game,  Smoked 
Tongues,  Etc. 

Basement  No.  11,  Fameuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON 

Telephone  Connection 


A.  P.  BROOKS 

..Photographer.. 

Haven  Street  -  Reading,  Mass. 


Reading  Auto  Garage 

(N.  H.  HAWES) 

General  Garage  Business 

—AND  AGENTS  FOR  THE  FAMOUS— 

Hill  Climbing  BUICK  CARS 

SALEM  STREET,  READING,  MASS. 


DR.  SMALLEY 


Cor.  Union  and  Hamden  Sts. 
READING 


HACKING  BROS. 

Fruit  and  Produce 

STONEHAM 

. .  B dison  Phon ogra phs. . 

Records  and  Supplies,  cash  or  installments. 
Kdison  Gold  Moulded  Records,  35c.  each. 
Terms  on  Phonographs:  $1  down,  |i 
per  week. 

FRANK  L.  JOHNSON 

67  Haven  Street  -  -  Reading,  Mass, 


M.  S.  QUI/NLA/N 

Furniture  Repairing 
and  Upholstering 

Mattresses  Renovated 

L  T.  EAMES 
..Electrician.. 

HOUSE  WIRING  A  SPECIALTY 

Office  and  Residence,  2  Village  St.,  Reading 
Telephone  Connection 

El.  J.  ROUNDY 

Carpenter  and  Builder 

Shop  and  Residence,  ii  Village  St.  .  Reading 
Telephone  Connection 


Property 

of 

THE 

READING  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

Reading 

Massachusetts 


ARTHUR  W.  TEMPLE 

REAL  ESTATE,  MORTGAGES 
INSURANCE 


35  Temple  Street 

Reading,  Mass. 


Justice  of  the  Peace 


H.  O.  COPELAND  &  CO. 

STAPLE  and  FANCY 
DRY  GOODS 

.  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS  . 

Agents  for  McCall  Patterns  and  Publications 
READING  SQUARE 


W.  H.  KEMPTON 


Picture  Framing  and  Repairing 
Pictures  For  Sale . 


40  Highland  Street  -  Reading,  Mass. 


EDWARD  E.  COPELAND,  D.  D.  S. 


HARRY  P.  BOSSON 

...  INSURANCE  ... 


DANIEL  PRATT’S  SON 

(FRANK  W.  B.  PRATT) 

53  F=F27=tNK;i-IN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  and  American  Clocks  and  Clock  Materials 
New  England  Agent  for  Waterbury  Clock  Co. 


A.  S.  COOK  &  CO. 

DRY  GOODS  and 
MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

Haven  and  Ash  Streets  Reading,  Mass, 


reading  PUBLIC  UBRAkY 
READING,  MASSACHUSETTS 


F.  G.  MacDonald 

Dry  and  Taney  6oods 


-FOR— 

iScHool  Supplies 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

-GO  TO- 

E.  C.  METOAl_f=-'S 

J.  A.  MURPHY 

WA  TCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

(20  years’  experience) 

FINE  WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRING 

READING  SQUARE 

F.  W.  WRIGHT 

C.  H.  PLAYDON,  M.  D.  V. 

Hair  Dresser 

READING  SQ. 

J.  J.  HOGHN 

HNO  HBHTING 
BNGINEBR 

Jobbing  Receives  Personal  Attention.  Agent  for  the  Winchester  Heater,  Steam  and 
Hot  Water.  All  kinds  Furnace  Work.  Telephone  Con. 

HAVEN  STREET  READING,  MASS. 


Reading  €e-Operatit)e 
JI$$ociation 

DEALERS  IN 

Bifll)  grade  groceries 

TEAS  AND  COFFEES  OUR  SPECIALTY 


C.  WINTHROP  SMITH 

Land  Title  Examiner 
Conveyancer 

PROBATE  COURT  PRACTICE 

5  Masonic  Block  READING,  MASS. 

Telephone  Readiner  155 


Athletic 


Outfitters 


OUR  TRADE  MARK  STANDS  FOR 


QUALITY,  ECONOMY,  SATISFACTION 

and  means  that,  in  using  our  line  of  athletic  goods,  you  are  insured  against  poor 
quality  and  substitution,  and  that  your  investments  will  bring  you  good 
interest  in  satisfaction  and  comfort.  Our  basket  ball  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  last  the  season  without 
RIPPING  OR  GETTING  OUT  OF  SHAPE  and 
is  the  best  ball  on  the  market 


See  our  line  of  SWEATER  JACKETS,  gfuaranteed  gfoods,  liberal  dis¬ 
count*  Express  chargees  prepaid* 


GILMAN  L.  PARKER 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

COFFEES  AND  TEAS 

t68  MILK  STREET 
Opposite  Chambet  of  Commerce 
BOSTON 


Telephone  657  Main 

Mills,  85  Central  Street 

R.  D.  CLAPP 

HOME  COOKING 

BY 

Small  Machine  Jobbing 

Catherine  M.  Trow 

5  HIGHLAND  ST. 

ORDER  COOKING 

A  SPECIALTY 

32  GREEN  STREET  Telephone  Con. 

READING 

Wood 
Mantels 

Interior  and  Exterior  Finish 

J.  W.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

14  Haymarket  Square,  BOSTON 
W.  L.  Bailey,  155  Hig'h  St.,  Reading 


HOME 

...BAKERY... 

MAKES 

Dainty  lunches  for  the  Golf  Links 
Tasty  cookies  for  Afternoon  Teas 
Our  bread  the  best  part  of  the  sandwich 


PRENTISS  &  VIALL 

...INSURANCE... 


Room  3,  Masonic  Block  -  Reading 


STAND  WEAR  SHOES 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Absolutely  all  leather.  Cost  but  little  more  than 
inferior  kinds. . 

HALL  &  MACFARLAND 


When  you  are  old  enough  buy  all  of  your 
FURNITURE  AND  CARPETS 

•••0f««« 


F.  D.  SPERRY 

Telephone  1146-2  Haymarket  9o  Canal  St.,  Boston 


The  Horace  Partridge  Co. 

84  Franklin  St. 

BOSTON 

General  Athletic  Outfitters 


Base  Ball  Suits,  Mitts,  Bats  and  Balls,  Gloves,  Masks,  Pro¬ 
tectors,  Shoes,  Sweaters  and  Jerseys,  Track  Supplies,  Foot 
Ball,  Basket  Ball  and  Gymnasium  Supplies.  Fencing  Out¬ 
fits  a  Specialty.  Full  Line  Tennis  Goods.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  upon  request . 

GOOD  DISCOUNT  GIVEN  TO  R.  H.  S.  PUPILS 


If  you  want  something  real  nice  try 
a  Chocolate  Walnut  College  Ice  at 


WILLIS’ 
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iEittnrtala 


The  first  of  the  series  of  dancing 
parties  to  be  given  in  the  High 
School  Hall,  was  given  by  the  Class 
of  1908.  The  dance  took  place 
Friday  evening,  November  8th. 
About  forty-five  couples  were  pre¬ 
sent. 

The  matrons  were  Miss  Ruth 
Buffum  and  Miss  Mabel  Hayes. 

The  music  by  the  Crescent 
Orchestra  was  of  its  usual  good 
quality. 

A  dance  was  held  by  Class  1909, 
November  27,  and  was  largely 
attended.  Music  was  by  the  Cres¬ 
cent  Orchestra. 

Word  comes  to  us  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Miss  Alice  Winifred  Eng¬ 
lish,  a  former  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  to  Mr.  Dwight  North  of 
West  Hartford,  Conn.  Her  former 
pupils  send  congratulations. 

Music  for  the  annual  cantata  was 
on  hand  for  the  first  lesson.  “The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus”  was 
selected.  On  previous  years  the 
purchasing  of  the  music  has  always 
been  delayed.  We  are  in  hopes 
this  year  of  giving  our  public  con¬ 
cert  earlier  than  usual  and  if  Mr. 
Maxwell  is  correct  this  concert  will 
be  the  best  ever. 

Nov.  3  the  Men’s  Good  Fellow¬ 
ship  Club  kindly  invited  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
to  attend  a  lecture  by  Horace  G. 


Wadlin  at  the  Congregational 
Church.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
young  ladies  were  present,  accom¬ 
panied  by  four  young  men. 


AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS 


After  residing  fifty  years  in  the 
world  of  spirits,  my  turn  came  to 
view  Earth  once  again.  I  must 
explain  before  going  further  that 
each  spirit  is  allowed  to  come  back 
to  Earth  once  in  every  fifty  years 
for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 
You  can  imagine  how  eagerly  each 
one  awaits  his  turn. 

Although  I  had  been  somewhat 
prepared  by  the  reports  of  my  fellow 
spirits  for  the  changes  which  met 
my  eyes,  yet  if  I  had  not  had  a 
spirit  voice  which  mortals  cannot 
hear,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
attracted  a  deal  of  attention  by  my 
shrieks  of  surprise. 

Several  miles  above  Earth,  I 
encountered  several  flocks  of  men 
flying  gracefully  along  by  means  of 
huge  wings  securely  bound  to  their 
bodies.  This  startled  me  not  a 
little  as  you  may  judge  when  I  tell 
you  that  air  ships  were  compara¬ 
tively  new  at  the  time  of  my 
removal. 

As  I  neared  Earth,  I  saw  huge 
advertisements  calling  attention  to 
several  different  makes  of  wings, 
some  of  them  warranted  to  carry 
the  wearer  as  high  as  Mars. 
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On  reaching  Earth  I  found  that 
numbers  of  people  spent  their  sum¬ 
mers  on  Mars,  which  was  considered 
an  ideal  health  resort,  and  far  better 
than  the  mountains  or  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Indeed,  I  found  that  every¬ 
body  who  was  anybody  could  be 
found  on  Mars  during  vacation 
time. 

Also,  the  Moon  had  been  found 
to  be  composed  of  a  quality  of 
cheese  far  superior  to  any  made  on 
Earth.  A  number  of  men  had 
formed  a  syndicate  controlling  it 
and  had  become  enormously  rich 
from  the  proceeds  of  great  quantities 
transported  by  airship. 

I  noticed  that  the  Moon  had 
grown  considerably  smaller  from  the 
ravages  of  this  syndicate,  but  it  was 
no  longer  needed  to  light  Earth  at 
night  as  the  Sun  had  nearly  burnt 
out  and  was  doing  Moon  duty, 
while  a  new  luminary  had  come  into 
existence  which  was  an  improvement 
over  the  old  Sun  in  that  it  shed  a 
greenish  light  very  soothing  to  the 
eyes. 

All  the  large  department  stores 
had  their  main  entrances  at  the  top 
of  the  buildings  and  a  steady  stream 
of  ladies  were  coming  out  and  going 
in,  either  entering  or  leaving  their 
airships  which  were  anchored  at  the 
edge  of  the  building. 

The  ladies  all  wore  much  berib- 
boned  and  ruffled  gymnasium  suits, 
which  seemed  to  me  a  sign  that 
soon  Woman  will  be  the  ruler  and 
adopt  Man’s  attire  wholly,  while  man 


will  have  to  leave  to  take  the  second 
place. 

This  pathetic  sight  so  saddened 
me  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
remain  longer  on  Earth,  but  took 
my  way  back  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

Marion  Flint,  ’09. 


THE  THOUGHTS  OF  A 
MIRROR 


“I  wish  Mrs.  Cosey  would  put 
something  in  this  hall  I  could  talk 
to,”  mused  the  mirror  in  Mrs. 
Cosey’s  Boarding  House,  “I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  talking  to  myself  all 
the  time.  I  want  a  companion  that 
I  can  share  all  my  troubles  with.” 

“Here  I  have  been  in  this  same 
place  for  fifteen  years.  After  I 
came  into  existence  I  was  taken  in  a 
great  big  box  with  round  things  on 
it  (I  think  they  are  called  wheels 
but  the  other  day  Mr.  J.  E.  Iz, 
while  admiring  his  ‘beautiful’  mus¬ 
tache,  which  looks  as  though  it 
needed  a  hair  cut,  said  that  Mrs. 
Hardtack  had  wheels,  so  I  don’t 
know  exactly  what  the  things  are.)” 

“Oh  dear!  what  was  I  saying? 
Oh  yes !  Then  I  was  jounced  along 
until  we  came  to  a  great  tall  build¬ 
ing.  There  I  was  pulled  out  and 
taken  into  a  furniture  shop.” 

“The  shop  was  run  by  a  jolly  old 
German,  named  Hans  Gucklich. 
He  set  me  up  in  the  window  of  his 
store.  The  people  as  they  passed 
would  sometimes  stop  and  look  in 
upon  me.  I  noticed  that  some  of 
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them  would  stop  quite  a  while. 
Some  of  the  men  would  lift  their 
hats  to  me  (so  I  thought.)  The 
women  usually  scowled  and  tugged 
at  their  bonnets.  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  all  this  meant  then  but  I 
know  now.” 

“One  day  a  funny  little  Avoman 
came  into  the  shop.  She  said  some¬ 
thing  to  Hans  and  he  led  her  over  to 
where  I  was.” 

“Oh !  how  beautiful;”  she  said, 
“how  much  is  it  ?  ” 

“Veil!  vile  it  iz  you  dan  1  vill 
you  it  for  tree  dollars  and  vun 
cents  sell.  I  vas  to  sell  heem  for 
tree  dollars  and  vun  half  a  kvorter.” 

“How  kind  of  you.  I’ll  take  it. 
Will  you  send  it  up  ?” 

“Vy  shure.  I  vill  send  heem  by 
the  eggspress  tomorrow.” 

“And  so  I  was  sent  the  next  day 
to  Mrs.  Cosey’s  Boarding  House,  for 
it  was  she  who  had  bought  me.” 

“I  was  set  up  just  where  I  am 
now  and  here  I  have  served  all  of 
Mrs.  Cosey’s  boarders.” 

“And  of  all  the  queer  people 
you  ever  saw.  For  instance  there’s 
that  old  maid,  Miss  I.  Emma  Fule. 
I  don’t  wonder  she  is  an  old  maid 
for  I  don’t  know  who  would  want  to 
marry  her.  She  comes  strutting  up 
to  me  like  an  old  hen,  cackling 
away  about  someone  she  doesn’t 
like,  usually  Mr.  I.  M.  Rich.  She 
pats  down  her  hair  and  then  usually 
asks  me  if  it  isn’t  becoming.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  her  how  ‘handsome’  she 
looks.” 


“When  Mr.  Rich  comes  to  see  me 
he  always  looks  into  the  hall  first  to 

see  that  nobodv  is  here.  He  is 

«/ 

another  one  of  those  queer  people. 
His  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle  with 
a  little  curl  the  shape  of  a  question 
mark,  on  each  side.  He  most 
always  pulls  a  comb  out  of  his  vest 
pocket  and  if  he  can’t  comb  the 
curls  into  just  the  right  shape,  he 
pulls  out  a  pair  of  scissors  and  snips 
off  a  little  bit  of  the  locks  and  when 
he  goes  out  deposits  it  in  Miss 
Fule’s  coat  pocket.” 

“Here  comes  Miss  Rose  Color 
now.  Oh  yes  !  this  is  the  night  Mr. 
Hummer  calls.  She  always  comes 
here  about  five  minutes  before  he 
comes,  slapping  her  face  and  wink¬ 
ing  at  me,  just  as  if  I  could  wink 
back  without  cracking  my  face. 
Ah !  there  is  the  door  bell  now. 
My  !  but  don’t  they  seem  glad  to  see 
each  other,  just  as  if  they  hadn’t 
seen  each  other  for  a  year.  M’m  ! — 
frightful !  Oh  well,  I  suppose  it  is 
all  right.  Nobody  was  looking  but 
me  and  I  won’t  tell.” 

“Well !  I  might  as  well  take  a  nap 
now.  I  won’t  be  disturbed  again 
till  twelve  or  later.  Good-night.” 

Leland  W.  Kingman,  ’08. 


A  young  pupil  who  lived  on  a  farm. 
Elected  Latin  quite  calm; 

But  when  they  did  call 
She  could  not  answer  at  all. 

We  will  now  sing  the  Twenty-eighth 
Psalm. 
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THE  WASTE-BASKET 

(The  waste-basket  and  the  desk  talking.) 


“One,  two,  three,  three  o’clock 
and  Mr.  Gleason  has  not  been 
around  yet.”  It  was  the  Waste¬ 
basket  that  spoke  and  it  addressed 
the  Desk. 

“Oh !  its  early  yet;  I  wish  they 
would  have  the  afternoon  session  in 
room  4  all  the  time,  its  more  lively.” 

“Same  here,  only  I  wish  that 
when  they  threw  paper  in  here  they 
wouldn’t  tear  it  up,  its  too  hard  put¬ 
ting  it  together  again  at  night  cause 
there’s  only  one  light.” 

“There !  Isn’t  that  Mr.  Gleason 
coming  ?  ” 

“I  hope  not,  here’s  a  dandy  com¬ 
position,  looks  like  Devaney’s  writ¬ 
ing;  he’s  the  only  one  that  can  write 
decently;  and  I  want  to  finish  it.” 

“Hurrah,  it’s  not  Mr.  Gleason,  it’s 
a  Freshman.” 

“Yes  and  going  to  sharpen  his 
pencil  too,  they  are  always  doing 
that.  The  old  dust  gets  in  my 
teeth  and  things  don’t  taste  good. 
Say,  I  used  to  be  down  in  the  John 
Street  School  once,  I  got  all  the 
gum  I  wanted  then.” 

“There’s  no  danger  of  Mr.  Glea¬ 
son  coming  in  just  yet.  I  bet  he  is 
down  in  the  lunch  room,  eating  pie.” 

“Can  you  see  the  town  clock  from 
where  you  sit  ?  ” 

“No,  but  it  struck  about  five 
minutes  before  this  clock  did  last 
time.” 


“Well,  I  am  glad  it  was  on  time 
once.  As  soon  as  some  of  this  paper 
is  taken  up  I  will  roll  over  to  the 
door  and  see  where  the  session  is 
for  tomorrow. 

G.  Raymond  Moses,  ’08. 


GRANDMOTHER’S  LEISURE* 
HOUR 


Now  it’s  four  o’clock.  I’m  so* 
glad  I  got  that  picklingjdone  this 
morning  and  I  know  Silas  will  be 
glad  when  he  comes  home  from 
town  tonight  to  try  some  on  his 
beans.  I’ll  have  from  now  until  six 
to  sit  and  knit.  It  will  take  only  a 
little  while  now  to  finish  this  stock¬ 
ing  of  Silas’s.  Then  I’ll  start  on  the^ 
mittens  for  my  Mary’s  little  boy.. 
Probably  he’ll  like  red  ones  better 
than  blue.  Children  nearly  always 
like  bright  colors.  I  hope  that  I 
can  finish  them  by  next  Saturday  at 
any  rate,  for  now  the  cold  weather 
is  coming  on,  he’ll  need  them. 

And  there’s  little  Louise.  I 
promised  Mary  last  summer,  that 
when  it  came  winter,  I’d  make  the^ 
child  a  woolen  hood.  I  believe  she- 
goes  to  school  now.  These  children 
do  grow  so,  but  I  don’t  know  as  yon 
can  stop  ’em.  Still,  when  I  was  a 
small  girl,  I  remember  how  mother 
used  to  threaten  to  lay  a  brick  on. 
my  head  if  I  didn’t  stop  growing.. 
But  the  threat  was  never  carried 
out.  How  absurd  anyway.  Just 
fancy  a  noisy  wiggling  young  one 
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keeping  still  long  enough  to  keep  it 
on  a  minute. 

I  can  just  imagine  Charlie’s  joy, 
when  he  sees  the  mittens  that 
grandmother  has  knit  for  him,  and 
the  fun  he’ll  have  this  winter  mak¬ 
ing  snow  balls  and  snow  men.  I 
will  make  them  with  good  long 
wrists  so  the  wind  won’t  whistle  up 
his  sleeves. 

Here  comes  Jim,  the  hired  man. 
I  wonder  why  he  is  coming  in  at 
this  early  hour.  Why,  bless  my 
«oul,  its  nearly  five  o’clock.  The 
time  goes  so  quickly  when  you  get 
interested  in  what  j^ou’re  doing. 
He’s  brought  the  eggs  in.  Let  me 
see,  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
thirteen.  That’s  pretty  good  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  We  might 
get  rich  if  they  should  keep  it  up 
that  way  all  winter. 

When  Silas  comes  I  mustn’t  for¬ 
get  to  tell  him  about  cousin  Emily. 
I  believe  I  put  the  letter  on  the 
mantle  behind  the  clock.  There, 
she’s  way  out  West.  Her  husband 
has  just  fell  and  broken  his  arm. 
It  must  be  very  lonesome  so  far 
away  from  one’s  folks.  I’m  glad  I 
knew  enough  to  stay  home.  I 
believe  that’s  the  place  I  was  meant 
for. 

Well,  if  there  isn’t  Silas  right 
now.  Yes,  that’s  our  old  gray  horse 
Just  coming  over  the  hill.  Little 
early,  I  guess.  Business  wasn’t  very 
brisk  I  reckon.  Now  I’ll  have  to 
fold  up  my  work  and  get  supper. 
Silas  is  always  hungry  Saturday 


nights,  any  night  in  fact.  I  don’t 
know  as  I  ever  saw  a  man  who 
wasn’t. 

Marjorie  Roberts,  ’08. 


CAN-NOT-DO-IT 


Great  Scientist  stumped  by  fright¬ 
ful  problem  in  arithmetic. 

Mind  unbalanced,  may  go  to  Mul- 
doon’s. 

Mr.  0-c-r  R-un-s,  the  well  known 
experimenter  and  lightning  calcula¬ 
tor,  has  acquired  brain  fag  through 
study  of  the  following  problem : 
If  one  test  tube  represents  two  (2) 
cents  and  one  evaporating  dish  ten 
(10)  cents  and  one  crucible  twelve 
(12j  cents,  and  one  boy  in  one  week 
can  break  x  test  tubes  and  y  evap¬ 
orating  dishes  and  z  crucibles,  how 
many  weeks  before  said  boy  will  get 
a  job,  go  into  bankruptcy,  or  drop 
chemistry,  and  why? 


Bill  had  a  board  bill. 

Bill  also  had  a  bill  board. 

The  board  bill  bored  Bill, 

So  that  Bill  sold  the  bill  board 
To  pay  his  board  bill. 

After  Bill  had  sold  the  bill  board 
To  pay  his  board  bill, 

The  board  bill  no  longer  bored  Bill- 


Pupil  (Phis.  IV):  “Do  we  ever 
swallow  while  asleep?” 

Teacher:  “I  was  never  awake  to 
see.” 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 


On  your  way  to  the  lunch  room 
you  notice  a  small  crowd  gathered 
around  the  bulletin  board.  Quite 
casually  you  join  the  group  and 
glance  over  the  list  of  unfortunates- 
Suddenly  something  arrests  your 
attention  and  you  stare  electrified  at 
your  own  name,  written  in  a  bold 
masculine  hand. 

Searching  your  memory  you  re¬ 
call  a  little  bit  of  pleasure  that  had 
been  participated  in  earlier  in  the 
day  and  had  drawn  down  the  wrath 
of  the  teacher  upon  your  head.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  lunch  room  you  in¬ 
form  your  friends,  while  eating  a 
“dog,”  of  your  unavoidable  deten. 
tion  for  the  afternoon. 

At  2.15  you  show  up  at  Room  4, 
where  your  companions  in  distress, 
whose  names  were  posted  along  with 
yours,  have  already  assembled.  The 
first  half  hour  passes  very  quickly, 
Geometr\^,  Physics  and  History 
claiming  your  attention.  During 
the  next  half  hour  your  mind  is  di- 
vided  between  English  and  the  jokes 
that  are  passing  between  three  or 
four  jolly  young  fellows  in  front  of 
you. 

When  the  first  hour  is  up  the 
study  students  arise  and  file  out,  each 
going  to  their  different  happy  homes, 
but  you  are  informed,  when  you  try 
to  escape,  that  another  half  hour  is 
needed  to  square  your  account.  Re¬ 
turning  to  your  seat  in  a  rather  sulky 


mood,  you  listlessly  pick  up  your 
French  Grammar,  which  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  gaze  at  for  five  or  ten  min¬ 
utes. 

You  are  suddenly  aroused  by  an 
eraser  that  has  landed  on  your  back 
while  the  teacher’s  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  an  algebra  problem  that 
a  Freshman  could  not  master.  Turn¬ 
ing  suddenly,  she  observes  your  as¬ 
saulter  and  successfully  calms  his 
restless  spirit  by  the  prospect  of  two 
more  afternoons.  You  take  care  to 
smuggle  the  eraser  quietly  under 
your  coat,  and  when  the  teacher’s 
back  is  again  turned,  fling  it  with  all 
the  force  you  can  summon  toward 
the  grinning  face  of  your  tormentor. 
But  this  young  man  unfortunately 
dodges,  and  the  hard  back  of  the 
eraser  comes  “  bang  ”  against  the 
blackboard. 

Heavens !  she  saw  you  in  the  act 
and  you  are  down  for  the  next  terra 
of  imprisonment.  Heaving  a  heavy 
sigh  you  resume  the  perusal  of  your 
French  lesson  until  finally  you  are 
informed  that  “  time’s  up  ”  and  the 
“game  is  over.” 

R.  A.  Phelps, 


Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how 
one  could  use  a  gas  engine  in  a 
steam  boat? 

Math.  IV :  “What  is  a  parallel 
biped  anyway?”  J.  W.  N.  (Par¬ 
allelepiped.) 
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DIARY  OF  A  SCHOOL  BOY 


Wednesdaj’^,  Sept.  10 — Fair  today 
and  colder.  School  began  today 
and  I  got  my  regular  preliminary 
licking.  The  teacher  gave  me  about 
fifty  on  each  hand,  and  it  hurt, 
cause  my  hands  ain’t  toughened  yet. 
Had  a  scrap  with  Tommy  Tucker 
and  got  licked.  That’s  all  for  today. 

Thursday,  Sept.  11 — Fair  this 
morning  and  rained  like  blazes  this 
afternoon.  Almost  got  another  lick¬ 
ing  today.  No  scrap  either.  Walk¬ 
ed  home  with  Susie  Smithers. 

Friday,  Sept.  12 — Continued  rainy 
today.  Nothing  special  doing 
except  going  gunning  with  Mike 
and  Pat  Murphy  tomorrow. 

Saturday,  Sept.  13 — Fair.  Went 
gunning  today  and  got  two  chicadees 
and  got  wet  and  cold.  Mike  shot  a 
sparrow  and  Pat  shot  at  a  blue-jay 
but  didn’t  get  him. 

Sunday,  Sept.  14  —  Went  to 
church  this  morning  and  tipped  the 
contribution  box  over.  Pa  gave  me 
an  awful  clubbing  when  I  got  home. 
Fair  today. 

Monday,  Sept.  15 — Rainy  today. 
Got  another  licking  in  school  today. 
All  I  did  was  to  put  gum  in  Scrappy 
Dugan’s  hair.  Also  had  a  scrap- 
Scrappy  got  sore  and  we  had  it  out 
at  recess.  All  I’ve  got  is  one  black 
eye.  Scrappy’s  got  two. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  16 — Fair.  Went 
home  from  school  to-day  with  Lizzy 
Whatawad.  Getting  pretty  sporty, 
eh!  Susie  got  sore  but  I  don’t  care 


as  long  as  I  can  stick  it  out  with 
Lizzy. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  17 — Fair.  Lizzy 
stung  me  to-day  and  I  had  to  go 
home  with  Susie  Smithers  and  saw 
Jimmie  O’Toole  walking  home  with 
her.  Had  a  scrap  with  Jimmie.  He 
put  it  all  over  me,  but  I  bet  I  showed 
Susie  how  much  I  loved  her. 

Thursday,  Sept.  18 — Fair.  I’m 
getting  tired  of  keepin  this  diary. 
Guess  I’ll  cut  it  out.  By  the  way 
Susie  and  I  have  made  up.  Got  two 
lickinsin  school  to-day  and  one  when 
I  got  home. 

G.  Clark  Brooks,  ’08 


“FORGET  ME  NOT” 


A  long,  long  time  ago,  when  the 
flowers  were  supposed  to  speak,  there 
grew  a  little  flower  named  callus,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  as  blue  and  pure  as 
the  heaven  itself. 

Now  this  little  flower  lived  alone 
on  a  mossy  bank  by  a  lake,  with 
nothing  but  tall  pine  trees  around 
her  for  company.  And  not  much 
company  were  they  to  her  for,  if  they 
were  not  sighing  and  moaning,  they 
were  always  murmuring  among  them¬ 
selves. 

But  little  did  callus  mind  this 
though.  She  was  always  bright  and 
cheerful,  looking  happily  forward  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  next  day.  Oh 
how  she  loved  her  morning  bath  in 
the  fresh  dew  and  how  eagerly  did 
she  look  forward  to  her  friend,  th  e 
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sun,  to  come  and  dry  her,  and  smile 
brightly  down  on  her. 

One  morning  as  she  awoke,  she 
felt  heavy,  she  felt  as  though  some¬ 
thing  was  missing,  she  could  not  see 
what.  The  same  trees  were  there, 
the  same  soft,  green  moss  and  the 
sparkling  lake  by  her  side.  “  What 
can  it  be?”  she  thought.  Finally  she 
took  her  morning  bath,  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  sun  to  come  and 
dry  her  off.  But  he  did  not  come. 
She  waited  and  waited,  and  still  he 
did  not  come.  She  was  getting  tired 
and  weary  with  waiting,  and  the 
dew  weighed  her  down.  One  more 
thought  passed  her,  perhaps  he  had 
gone  somewhere  else,  and  had  for¬ 
gotten  her.  “  Oh  could  he  have,” 
she  murmured.  Then  turning  wearily 
upward,  she  said,  “  Oh  sun  forget 


me  not,  pray  forget  me  not.”  Then 
she  fell  down  to  the  ground  with 
weariness. 

But  soon  she  began  to  feel  warmer. 
The  trees  began  to  murmur,  a  ripple 
came  splashing  softly  by,  and  then 
the  sun  rays  came  forth  from  behind 
a  cloud.  Little  callus  had  strength 
and  stood  up  and  waited.  Slowly, 
slowly  came  the  sun.  At  last  the 
wind  blew,  the  trees  sighed  and 
groaned  as  usual.  Little  callus  was 
so  happy  all  she  could  do  was  to 
turn  her  face  to  the  sun  and  murmur, 
“You  forgot  me  not,  you  forgot  me 
not.”  The  tall  pine  trees  looked  at 
her  and  then  bent  their  heads  and 
murmured,  “Forget  me  not,  forget 
me  not,”  and  that  is  how  little  callus 
got  her  new  name,  “  Forget-me-not.’^ 
Dorothy  Davies,  ’09. 
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"OIroaka’* 


“  What’s  the  use?” 

Violets  are  the  fad  for  Monday 
morning. 

Own  up  Freshmen,  were  you  lost 
the  first  day? 

Teacher  to  F-b-s,  who  has  mis¬ 
taken  a  chair  for  a  couch  :  “F-b-s, 
take  this  front  seat.” 

F-b-s  :  “  Oh,  please  teacher,  may  I 
stay  here?” 

Heard  in  Boys’  “G”  Club: 

“  String  out  those  frankforts.” 

“  Cut  off  the  ham.” 

“Look  here,  if  you  sing/' (forte) 
when  it  should  be  m/’(  medium  forte) 
what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
have  to  sing/*? 

Voice  from  the  deep  (2nd  base) : 
“Sing  like  sixty.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  hold  that  “do” 
all  night?”  If  you  do  it  will  evapor- 
a;te  before  morning.” 

Heard  in  music :  “  Hold  the  lan¬ 
tern,  bases.” 

Teacher:  “In  what  three  states 
does  water  exist?” 

Brilliant :  “  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut.” 

Extract  from  Junior  Composition  : 
“  He  sat  thinking  of  his  bride  of  a 
few  hours.  ‘  What  an  eventful  day 
this  has  been,’  he  mused.” 

Tren —  in  arithmetic:  Sixty-three 
gallons  make  one  hedgehog  (hogs¬ 
head). 


The  piano  would  make  an  excellent 
paper  rack. 

If  the  moment  of  P  equals  the 
moment  of  A,  how  far  is  it  to  North 
Reading  ? 

What  did  Miss  G —  mean  when 
she  said,  “You  might  speak  different 
if  you  don’t  know  anything.” 

Pupil  in  Bookkeeping  reading 
1907  :  “  One  thousand  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven.”  Must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  future  all  right. 

Teacher  :  “  Why  were  you  late?” 

B — IT :  “  Because  I  didn’t  get  here 
on  time.” 

From  the  Seniors  too.  On  the 
level  below  and  darker  white. 

R.  H.  S.  contains  three  great 
poets,  Whittier,  Holmes  and  Emer¬ 
son. 

The  most  objectionable  classes 
seem  to  be  the  Seniors  and  the 
Sophomores,  they  each  have  a 
Bar-(r). 

Why  not  start  a  High  School 
drum  corps,  there  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  talent? 

Miss  W —  must  be  fond  of  bal¬ 
looning,  she  took  one  to  school  re¬ 
cently. 

Teacher:  “What  does  metallic 
sodium  look  like  ?” 

Answer:  “  Candy.” 

From  examination  paper.  History 
IV  :  “  The  chief  occupation  of  the 

New  England  colonies  was  religious 
persecution.  ” 
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Atijirttra 

Fall  base  ball  was  tried  at  Read¬ 
ing  High  this  season  instead  of  foot¬ 
ball,  as  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  that 
latter  sport  was  not  evident.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  last  season’s  players  were 
on  hand  and  a  few  new  men.  A 
new  pitching  find  was  made  in  Tren- 
holm,  who  did  good  work  in  several 
games.  Abbott  is  another  addition 
to  the  pitching  staff.  Stembridge 
and  Smith  showed  up  well  in  the 
outfield,  where  the  former  played  a 
few  games  last  season.  In  the  in¬ 
field  Brooks,  L.  Devaney,  Fames, 
M.  Devaney,  Holmes  and  Kingman 
are  all  experienced  men,  who  will  be 
available  next  season. 

The  fall  schedule  arranged  by 
Manager  Quinlan  was  completed 
with  an  equal  number  of  victories 
and  defeats  to  Reading’s  credit,  a 
satisfactory  showing,  since  the  main 
purpose  of  fall  base  ball  is  to  try  out 
new  material  rather  than  to  win 
games.  However,  there  are  many, 
especially  among  those  who  remem¬ 
ber  our  excellent  foot  ball  teams  of 
former  years,  who  would  like  to  see 
the  latter  sport  reinstated,  and  hope 
there  will  be  sufficient  interest  next 
fall  to  revive  it. 

The  opening  of  the  fall  base  ball 
season  was  very  propitious,  being  no 
less  than  a  victory  over  Woburn  at 
Woburn.  The  remaining  games 
were  then  played  with  the  following 
results : 
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Sep.  27  Reading  7  Woburn  9  Lost 

Oct.  1  Reading  4  Lynn  Classical  3  Won 

Oct.  4  Reading  3  Woburn  8  Lost 

Oct.  10  Reading  0  Wakefield  13  Lost 

Game  won  from  Winthrop  by  default 

The  Boys’  Basket  Ball  team 
started  the  season  with  Wilfred 
Smith  as  manager  and  Harlan  Fames 
captain.  Their  first  game  resulted 
in  a  defeat  by  Chelsea  High  at 
Chelsea,  seventeen  to  twelve.  In 
the  same  week,  however,  they  made 
up  for  this  by  a  clean  cut  victory 
over  Watertown  at  Watertown, 
twenty-four  to  twelve.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  crackerjack  basket  ball 
team  this  season  are  very  bright. 
All  last  season’s  players  are  back  and 
several  new  ones  have  developed. 
The  schedule  is  not  yet  complete, 
bnt  will  include  all  the  fast  High 
School  basket  ball  teams  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Mr.  Redden, 
our  sub-master,  has  greatly  aided 
the  team  with  the  knowledge  of 
basket  ball  which  he  acquired  at 
Bates. 

The  Girls’  Basket  Ball  team  or¬ 
ganized  with  Christian  O’Brien  as 
captain  and  Susie  Granfield  as  man¬ 
ager.  Miss  L.  Lucille  Wheeler  of 
Mt.  Holyoke,  who  has  charge  of  this 
branch  of  R.  H.  S.  athletics,  took 
hold  of  the  work  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  girls  were  practicing  early  in 
the  fall.  Their  first  game  was  with 
the  fast  Norwood  team  at  Norwood. 
Encouraged  by  the  presence  and 
cheering  words  of  their  coach  and 
referee,  the  girls  went  into  the  game 
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at  the  start  and  played  like  whirl¬ 
winds,  the  result,  a  fifteen  to  four 
victory  for  Reading,  being  as  much 
of  a  surprise  to  them  as  to  the  other 
team.  After  this  victory  the  girls 
are  looking  forward  to  a  good  sea¬ 
son.  Miss  Granfield  is  hard  at  work 
arranging  a  full  schedule  of  games. 


Qlroaka 

(continued) 

White  sweaters.  Oh  my  ! 

The  High  School  life  must  be 
popular,  there  are  four  postgrads 
with  us  this  year. 

French  IV  :  “  File  tire  sou  porte- 

monnaie  de  sa  bouche.”  (She  took 
her  pocketbook  from  her  mouth.) 


Scholar :  “  Please  may  I  speak 

to - ?  ” 

Teacher:  “No;  no  one  can 

speak.” 

About  five  minutes  later  an  under¬ 
tone  is  heard. 

Teacher :  “  There  is  to  be  no 

talking  without  permission.” 

After  this  candy  will  be  served  at 
the  afternoon  session  and  a  few 
chapters  of  a  dime  novel  read. 

A  popular  question  with  the 
Seniors :  “  Have  you  done  your 

Physics  ?  ” 

On  each  end  of  the  sofa 
They  sat  in  vain  regrets; 

She  had  been  eating  onions. 

He,  smoking  cigarettes.  (Ex) 
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Alumni  Notpa 


James  Fairchild,  ’04,  is  clerk  in 
the  First  National  Bank. 

E.  Harrison  Turner,  ’06,  is  repre¬ 
senting  the  R.  H.  S.  at  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst. 

James  Connelly,  ’05,  has  recently 
been  appointed  as  one  of  Reading’s 
letter  carriers. 

B.  Inez  Nichols,  ’04,  is  clerk  in 
Camp’s  Bakery,  Reading. 

Jennie  Parker,  ’07,  is  at  the  Read¬ 
ing  Candy  Kitchen. 

Richard  J.  Walsh,  ’03,  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  reporter  on  the  Boston 
Herald. 

Chester  W.  Nichols,  ’03,  is  a 
Senior  at  Dartmouth. 

Ruby  Willis,  ’05,  is  a  Junior  at 
Wellesley  College. 

Edna  Ellison,  ’04,  is  a  clerk  in 
Winchester’s  Art  Store,  Reading. 

Caroline  J.  Thayer,  ’06,  has  a 
position  with  J.  Warren  Bailey, 
Boston. 

Ralph  W.  Stone,  ’05,  is  at  Tufts 
College. 

Joseph  Quinlan,  ’07,  is  employed 
by  the  Queen  Quality  Shoe  Co. 

Winnie  I.  Mansfield,  ’06,  is  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  Quincy  Market,  Read¬ 
ing. 

Marion  E.  Walsh,  ’07,  is  at  Vassar 
College. 

Bertha  E.  Bartlett,  ’06,  is  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University. 


Ellen  McGarry,  ’07,  is  bookkeeper 
for  Shervanian  Bros.,  Railroad  Mar¬ 
ket,  Reading. 

Malcolm  Buck,  ’07,  is  a  Freshman 
at  Amherst  College. 

Stanley  Hunne^vell,  ’06,  is  at  Har¬ 
vard  College. 

Marion  F.  Buck,  ’05,  is  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  College. 

Lawrence  S.  Winchester,  ’05,  is  at 

M.  I.  T. 

Fletcher  N.  Robinson,  ’05,  is  at 
Harvard  College. 

Bessie  Parker,  ’03,  is  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Highland  School, 
Reading. 

John  S.  Eisenhaure,  A.  Clare  Kil- 
1am,  Genevieve  Bosson,  Bernice  A. 
Batchelder,  Bella  C.  Muse  and  Vio¬ 
let  B.  Robinson,  of  Class  ’07,  are 
taking  Post  Graduate  courses. 

Chester  A.  Jenkins,  ’06,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Winship,  ’07,  are  Freshmen  at 
Dartmouth  College. 

Mildred  D.  Haley,  ’05,  is  with 
Daniel  Pratt  Sons,  Boston. 

Chapman  Bosson,  ’04,  is  quarter¬ 
master  of  the  Steamship  Howard  of 
the  Merchants’  and  Miners’  Trans¬ 
portation  Line. 

Lowell  Hanson,  ’06,  is  at  Tufts 
College. 

Clover  Granger,  ’03,  is  assistant 
librarian  in  the  Reading  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Dotty  M.  Hodson,  ’07,  is 
working  for  Miss  Kate  Trow,  caterer, 
Reading. 


DR.  RICHMOND 

Corner  Woburn  and  Main  Sts. 


DR.  H.  N.  BOYLE 

DENTIST 

Office  Hours:  8-12;  12.30—5.30 
Tel.  262-3  Reading 

Room  12  Masonic  Block  -  READING 


ROBERT  JONES 

..Dllor.. 

Haven  Street 
Reading 


J.  W.  FOOTE 
..Florist.. 

PLEASANT  ST . READING 

Telephone  Connection 


SKATES  GROUND  BY  IMPROVED  METHOD,  lOc. 

Bicycles  stored  for  winter 
cleaned  and  bearings 
packed  for  spring  use, 

$1.25. 

H.  K.  AUSTIN 

Store  cor.  Lincoln  and  Prescott  Sts.  -  -  Back  of  B.  &  M.  Station 


YOU’RE  NEXT! 

— AT— 

PUAL  SEIFERT’S 

TONSORIAL  ROOMS 

Haven  St.  -  Reading,  Mass. 

C.  D.  WELLS 
Practical  Horseshoer 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Lameness, 
Interfering,  Over-reaching  and 
Stumbling  Horses 

We  ask  consideration  for  our 

advertisers. 

Telephone  Connection 

..AUSTIN^S  QUICK  LUNCH** 

READING  SQUARE 

Rooms  To  Let  READING,  MASS. 

MONARCH  SHIRTS,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 
Arrow  Brand  Collars  2  for  25c. 


NECKWEAR,  HOSIERY,  MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

FRANCIS  BARTLEY 


HAVEN  STREET 


READING,  MASS. 


Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF 

Crockery,  China  and  Glassware 


76  to  92  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  32  Park  Place  Chicago  Office  132  Lake  Street 

Philadelphia  Office,  1035  Market  Street  San  Francisco  Office,  York,  near  20th  Street 


C.  L.  MARTIN 

You  can  depend  upon 
all  goods  bought  at 

(estate  of) 

DEALERS  IN 

ROCKPORT 

FISH  MARKET 

COAL  and  WOOD 

Large  variety  and 

Telephone  144-2  Reading 

at  Boston  prices 

Tel.  76-1 

FRANCIS  BROXHEIRS 


—SELL— 

....  Furniture,  Rang'es  and  Carpets  .... 

FOR  CASH  OR  INSTALMENTS 

—AGENTS  FOR— 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.  PAINTS 
CRAWFORD  AND  GLENWOOD  RANGES 

HAVEN  STREET  -  READING,  MASS. 


Wm.  J.  Brown,  M.  D. 

The  Kingston 

Telephone 

R  e:  I'v  i  e:  M  B  e:  R 

— that  it  is — 

HERBERT  G.  STOCK 

who  cleans  out  Cesspools  and  Vaults;  also  builds 
and  rebuilds  the  same. 

8  ASH  ST. . READING 

W.  C.  TAYLOR 
HARNESS  MAKER  &  REPAIRER 

Express  and  Light  Harnesses  for 
sale.  Horse  Blankets,  Street  and 
Stable  Blankets  at  reasonable  prices 
Cor.  Chute  and  High  Streets 

L  .  T.  E  A  Wl  E  S 

...Electrician... 

Office  and  Residence,  2  Village  St.,  Reading 
Telephone  Connection 

i^aye 

LAOIEIS^ 

H  AT'T'EIR 

Masonic  Block  Reading,  Mass. 
Tel.  Reading  222-6 


CHARLIE  YEE 

UP=TO=DATE  LAUNDRY 

198  Main  St.,  Reading  Square 

RAILROAD  I^ARKET 


(Opposite  Depot) 


Will  let  you  a  Ticket 
Book 

Lunch, Tobacco 
and  Cigars 

Meal  Tickets,  $1.15  for  $1.00 

FINEST 

Tonics 

delivered  in  assorted  flavors 
to  residences,  2  dozen,  75c. 

Tel.  71-1 

2  HIGH  ST.  AND  8  HAVEN  ST. 
READING,  MASS. 

WESTON  &  EMERY 

...FLORISTS... 


♦  ♦  Groceries  and  Provisions  ♦ 

Black’s  Block,  Reading,  Mass. 


AUBURN  ST. 


M.  F.  OHARL-EIS 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry  Sold,  Cleaned  and 

Repaired  like  new 

Reading,  Mass. 


188  Main  St. 


EDGERLEY  &,  BESSOM 

..UNDERTAKERS.. 

Manning’s  Block,  -  187  Main  St.,  Reading 

Tel.  Connection 

Attendant  day  or  night  Residence  over  store 


—CALL  ON— 

JOSEPH  S.  ROBI/NSON 

5  PARKER  ST.,  READING 
For  Farms,  Village  Property  and  Auctioneering 


Have  you  been  doctoring  the  feet  for  pains  resem¬ 
bling  Rheumatism?  Is  it  difficult  to  stand  quickly 
after  resting?  Have  you  pains  in  knees  or  small  of 
back?  The  arch  of  your  foot  may  be  breaking 
down.  Miller’s  Famous  Arch  Supporters  prevents 
flat  foot;  hold  arch  in  place;  takes  pressure  olf 
ball  and  heel.  Can  be  worn  in  the  shoe  you  have 
on,  are  light  weight,  durable  and  comfortable 
and  ventilated.  Made  by  hand  with  aluminum. 
No  more  aching  feet. 

EDMUND  W.  MILLER,  Specialist 

2  Somerset  St.,  cor.  Beacon  st.,  Boston. 
Manufacturer  Miller  of  Reform  Boots  and  Shoes. 


Reading*  Custom 
Laiiiidrv' 

•y 

HIGH  GRADE  LAUNDERERS 

L.  G.  Bent 

John  Street,  Reading,  Mass. 

Family  Work  a  Specialty 


C.  GLEASON 

Janitor  of  the  Reading  High  School 


THE 

READING  PUBLIC  MARKET 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best 
and  freshest 

Meats  and  Vegetables 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

W.  A.  RICH 

Proprietor 

Atkinson’s  Block  Haven  Street 


The  Latest  Models  in 

DRESS  SHOES 

MODERATE 

PRICES 

Bancroft’s  Shoe  Store 

READING  SQUARE 


FOR  THE  BEST 

Home  Made  Bakery  Goods 

ALSO 

Ice  Cream  and  Confectionery 

GO  TO 

BROWN’S  BAKERY 

Haven  Street  Reading 


Q.  H.  Atkinson  &  Co. 

Everything  in  Groceries 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


F.  WALLACE 


Reading  Agent 


First  National  Bank,  -  Reading 

Mass. 

CAPITAL  $50,000 

Room  1  Masonic  Block 


MORRIS  LEVINE 

..FIRST-CLASS  SHOE  REPAIRING.. 
All  Work  Guaranteed 
Reading  Square 


GEIO.  A,  WINCHESTEIR 

No  trouble  to  show  goods 

MUSIC 

PHOTO  AND  ART  SUPPLIES 
ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES 
PICTURES  AND  FRAMES 

Bank  Building,  READING,  MASS. 


Agent: 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


THE  READING  CHRONICLE 

W.  E.  &  J.  F.  TWOMBLY,  Props. 

Official  Printers  Reading  High  School 


READING  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
reading,  MASSACHUSETTS 


JUNE 

1908 


DR.  RICHMOND 

Corner  Woburn  and  Main  Streets 


ROBERT  JONES 

..tailor.. 

Haven  Street,  Reading 


DR.  H.  N.  BOYDE 

DENTIST 

Office  Hours  :  8-12;  12.30  to  5.30 
Tel.  262-3  Reading 

Room  12  Masonic  Block  READING 


J.  W.  FOOTE 
Florist 

PLEASANT  STREET  -  -  READING 

Telephone  Connection 


H.  K.  KOSTIN 

— -  BIOVOL-ES - 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND 

Store  Corner  Lincoln  and  Prescott  Streets  Back  of  B.  &  M.  Depot 


YOU’RE  NEXT! 

at 

r  \ 


C.  D.  WELLS 


PAUL 

Haven  Sti 


A.  S.  i 
.Market .  Gai 
20t  Sur 

Teleph 
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NEC] 


HAVEN  STI 
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ADING. 


ilASS. 


X  V  3  c 

Telephone  Reading  258-4 


V  "-e-  ■*** 


CL..  I 


ARTHUR  W.  TEMPLE 

REAL  ESTATE,  MORTGAGES 
INSURANCE 


35  Temple  Street 

Reading,  Mass. 


Justice  of  the  Peace 


H.  O.  COPELAND  &  CO. 

STAPLE  and  FANCY 
DRY  GOODS 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

Agents  for  McCall  Patterns  and  Publications 
READING  SQUARE 


W.  H.  KEMPTON 


Picture  Framing  and  Repairing 
Pictures  For  Sale . 


40  Highland  Street  -  Reading,  Mass. 


EDWARD  E.  COPELAND,  D.  D.  S. 


HARRY  P.  BOSSON 

...  INSURANCE  ... 


DANIEL  PRATT’S  SON 

(FRANK  W.  B.  PRATT) 

53  f='R??NK;L.IN  STREET,  BOSTON 

Importer  and  dealer  in  Foreign  and  American  Clocks  and  Clock  Materials; 
New  England  Agent  for  Waterbury  Clock  Co. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

WILLIAM  J.  BRIDE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MEN’S  FINE  NECKWEAR 


READING  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
READING,  MASSACHUSETTS 


F.  G.  Mac  Donald 

Dry  and  fancy  ioods 


-FOR— 

School  ^Supplies 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

-GO  TO- 

E.  C.  METCALE'S 

J  .  A  .  MURPHY 

...WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY... 

(20  years’  experience) 

FINE  WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRING 

READING  SQUARE 

C.  H.  PLAYDON,  M.  D.  V. 

F.  W.  WRIGHT 

Hair  Dresser 

READING  SQ. 

J  .  J  .  HOGAN 

RL-UTWIBING  PlND  HEHTING 

ENGINEER 

« 

Jobbing  Receives  Personal  Attention.  Agent  for  the  Winchester  Heater,  Steam 
and  Hot  Water.  All  kinds  Furnace  Work.  Tel.  Connection. 


HAVEN  STREET 

.  READING,  MASS. 

HODSON  BROS. 

C.  WINTHROP  SMITH 

Land  Title  Examiner 

THE 

Conveyancer 

Painters  and  Paperhangers 

PROBATE  COURT  PRACTICE 

Tel.  217-4  P.  O.'  Box.  103 

• 

5  Masonic  Block  READING,  MASS. 

Athletic 


TRADE  m  ®  MARK 

^SSi^  $• 
°ston 


Outfitters 


OUR  TRADE  MARK  STANDS  FOR 


QUALITY,  ECONOIVIY,  SATISFACTION 

and  means  that,  in  using  our  line  of  athletic  goods  you  are  insured  against  poor 
quality  and  substitution,  and  that  your  investments  will  bring  you  good 
interest  in  satisfaction  and  comfort.  Our  basket  ball  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  last  the  season  without  ripping  or  getting  out 
of  shape,  and  is  the  best  ball  on  the  market. 

See  our  Ime  of  SWEATER  JACKETS,  gfuaranteed  g'oods,  liberal  dis¬ 
count.  Express  chargfes  prepaid. 


OILMAN  L.  PARKEIR 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

'  COFFEZEIS  AND  XFAS 

188  MILK  STREET 
OPPOSITE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


BOSTON 


Telephone  657  Main 

Mills,  85  Central  Street 

HOME  COOKING 

R.  D.  CLAPP 

BY 

Catherine  M,  Trow 

Small  Machine  Jobbing 

5  HIGHLAND  STREET 

ORDER  COOKING 

A  SPECIALTY 

32  GREEN  STREET  Telephone  Con. 

READING 

Wood 

Mantels 


Interior  and  Exterior  Finish 

J.  W.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

14  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON 
W.  L.  Bailey,  155  High  St.,  Reading 


HOME 

...BAKERY... 

MAKES 

Dainty  lunches  for  the  Golf  Links 
Tasty  cookies  for  Afternoon  Teas 
Our  bread  the  best  part  of  the  sandwich 


PRENTISS  &  VIALL 

...INSURANCE... 

Room  3,  Masonic  Block  -  Reading 


STAND  WEAR  SHOES 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Absolutely  all  leather.  Cost  but  little  more  than 
inferior  kinds.  ....... 


HALL  &  MACFA  R  L  AND 
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The  Pioneer 


Sbitortal 


^i^URRENT  EVENTS,  a  four  page 
I  ^  school  paper,  is  this  year  being 
studied  by  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ior  history  class.  It  is  a  paper  crammed 
full  of  the  latest  news,  news  of  the 
right  kind.  The  lessons  are  recited 
every  Monday.  The  cost  of  the  paper 
for  the  school  year  is  slight,  being  but 
twenty  cents.  This  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  instructive  parts  of  our  school 
program.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
all  four  classes  of  our  High  School 
could  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
this  school  paper. 


3S  the  study  of  rhetoricals  and  par¬ 
liamentary  law  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  Reading  High  School  ? 
Many  say  that  it  is  not,  but  we  think  it 
is.  By  studying  this  subject  many  of 
our  boys  who  perhaps  in  the  future  will 
hold  some  office  in  the  town,  will  have  a 
clearer  idea  of  how  to  conduct  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  body  of  men  and  how  to  act  in 
such  an  office.  It  will  establish  more 
confidence  in  one’s  self  and  make  better 
speakers  of  us.  Therefore  let  all  profit 
by  the  rhetoricals  in  the  High  School. 


^^HE  Reading  High  School  is  a  good 
building,  a  very  good  building  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  being  a 
three  story  building,  the  third  story  is  a 
respectable  distance  from  the  ground. 
There  is  one  main  entrance  at  the  front 
of  the  building,  quite  spacious,  with 
ample  room  for  at  least  three  to  pass 
through  at  one  time.  Then  there  are 
two  basement  doors,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  rear  of  the  school.  Fire  escapes  ? 
Why-er-no,  there  are  no  fire  escapes. 
The  pupils  well  trained  in  fire  drills  can 
march  readily  out  through  the  front 
door  or  down  and  out  of  the  basement 
entrances.  But  it  would  not  take  a 


very  bright  person  to  see  that  if  a  fire 
started  on  the  first  floor  and  swept 
down  the  corridor,  the  chances  of 
escape  for  the  pupils  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  would  be,  so  termed,  ‘  ‘pretty 
slim.  ”  Naturally  their  resort  would  be 
to  the  windows.  But  it  is  a  most 
unsafe  jump  to  the  ground.  Just  a 
reminder:  — While  the  Reading  High 
School  may  be  beautiful  to  our  eyes 
inside  with  the  Horace  K.  Turner  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  walls,  on  the  outside  with 
fire  escapes  would  please  MY  eyes 
better.  u. 


SHE  loyal  spirit  of  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  Reading  and  the  attitude 
of  the  townspeople  toward  our 
new  High  School  has  been  recently 
shown  in  the  ample  support  given  the 
school  in  its  attempt  to  raise  funds  for 
mural  decorations  for  the  new  building. 
This  attempt  which  took  the  form  of 
the  Horace  K.  Turner  Art  Exhibit, 
proved  a  great  success.  It  also  proved 
one  of  the  sayings  very  popular  in  the 
High  School  that  “Nothing  succeeds 
like  success.”  The  proceeds  proved 
about  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  gen¬ 
erally  realized  by  towns  of  Reading’s 
size  where  these  exhibits  have  been 
held.  The  interest  of  the  scholars  and 
teachers  was  beautifully  shown  in  the 
attractive  programs  of  entertainment 
furnished  by  the  different  schools  on 
the  evenings  of  the  exhibit.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  itself  was  of  the  usual  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  which  the  Turner  Company  is 
noted.  R. 


“Oh  look!  who’s  here”  the  infant  cries; 
“My  child,  it  is  the  Junior  class. 

The  boys  all  straighten  up  their  ties, 
The  girls  smile  sweetly  as  they  pass. 

Of  course  the  reason  you  surmise, 
Before  them  is  a  looking  glass. 

Open  your  mouth  and  feast  your  eyes, 
(That  means  it  has  a  lot  of  brass).” 


The  Pioneer 
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THE  “HOME  IDEAL" 


Calcutta,  India,  June  4,  1912. 
Dear  Class  of  1912: 

As  a  representative  of  the  Class  of 
1907  to  the  new  American  Institution  in 
India  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting 
to  your  Physiology  Class  to  know  of  an 
interesting  experience  I  had  today. 

It  was  an  hour  before  noon  and  the 
hot  sun  was  shining  down.  I  was  stroll¬ 
ing  along  the  side  of  the  Ganges  which 
was  pouring  its  massive  bulk  along  to 
the  greater  one  of  the  ocean.  While 
walking  up  the  side  of  a  hill  I  saw  be¬ 
fore  me  a  very  peculiar  habitation  on 
the  “southwestern  slope.” 

The  thing  that  dazzled  my  eyes  was 
an  immense  glass  case,  a  sort  of  solar¬ 
ium  on  top  of  the  house.  I  learned 
later  that  it  was  a  new  method  of  heat¬ 
ing  a  house  in  the  cooler  season.  The 
heat  is  furnished  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun. 

I  drew  nearer  and  to  my  surprise  I 
recognized  my  former  Physiology  teach¬ 
er  of  dear  old  Reading  High.  It  was 
now  up  to  him  to  explain  the  peculiarity 
of  his  home.  It  would  be  well  to  say 
that  this  professor  was  doing  great 
missionary  work  among  the  heathen. 

I  was  invited  to  enter.  Who  could 
refuse  ?  Well,  dear  1912,  perhaps 
youTi  understand  this  if  I  say  that  the 
owner  of  this  place  likes  things  “sani¬ 
tary  and  hygienic.” 

He  explained  as  of  old  that  a 
“damp cellar  is  unhealthy”  and  so  His 
was  at  the  top  of  the  house  and  was 
dry.  He  told  me  that  there  was  not  as 
much  need  of  a  cellar  here  because 
there  was  no  furnace,  and  no  preserves 
to  be  stored.  Preserves  as  I  was  re¬ 
minded  have  alcohol  in  them —  and  we 
boast  to  say  that  our  teacher  is  a  tem¬ 
perance  man. 

This  proud  master  took  me  to  the 
kitchen  first.  A  sink  with  “open 
plumbing,”  a  stove  with  boiling  water 
to  insure  cleanliness — that  was  all  to 


speak  of.  A  few  utensils  were  arrang¬ 
ed  systematically  in  the  closet.  These 
were  of  a  material  which  no  acid  could 
act  upon.  Many  things  were  omitted. 
Such  were  eggbeater,  sieve,  potato- 
ricer,  etc.,  for  all  these,  he  recalled  to 
me,  “harbor  germs  and  produce  dis¬ 
ease.”  Everything  seemed  to  be  mark¬ 
ed  “sterilized,”  so  to  speak. 

I  went  upstairs.  He  had  told  me- 
that  ‘  ‘  the  bedroom  should  look  as  near¬ 
ly  like  a  hospital  ward  as  possible.”' 
Surely  enough,  it  did.  The  bed  was-, 
spotlessly  white  and  I  groaned  as  I 
thought  of  his  poor  back  at  night  for 
no  mattress  could  I  detect.  Then  my 
memory  came  back  to  me.  Mattresses,, 
dear  1912,  are  unhealthy.  On  a  shelf  I 
saw  two  things:  a  bottle  of  H2  02  for 
the  teeth  which,  by  the  way,  is  the- 
ONLY  thing  for  the  teeth,  and  a  bottle 
of  vaseline— for  colds — “for  one  need 
not  take  patent  medicines  when  there 
is  a  spoonful  of  vaseline  to  be  had.” 

Next,  downstairs  to  the  parlor.  No- 
draperies  adorn  the  windows,  no  por¬ 
tieres  the  doors,  or  vases  the  mantels,, 
and  the  furniture  was  not  carved.  The 
walls  and  floor  were  bare  and  painted.. 
“This  method,”  he  said,  “makes 
housecleaning  unnecessary,  for  house¬ 
cleaning  is  an  abomination  and  a  thing- 
of  the  barbarous  ages.” 

The  mistress  of  this  home  was 
going  about  wiping  “with  a  damp 
cloth  ’  ’  the  various  things  which  were^ 
already  so  clean.  This  individual  wasi 
short— “  there  are  advantages  of  being- 
short  ”— a  n  d  plainly  dressed.  Her 
shoes,  a  noticeable  feature,  were  not: 
the  shoes  of  the  ordinary  American, 
woman,  but  had  broad  low  heels  and 
broader  toes.  I  had  learned  long  ago 
that  “it  is  not  artistic  to  have  smali 
feet.  ” 

A  tiny  child  was  on  the  floor  play¬ 
ing— with  a  tomahawk.  The  proud 
father  explained  that  “children  were 
little  savages.”  This  remark  induced 
me  to  think  that  four  years  had  not 
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changed  his  mind.  I  listened  to  the 
childish  prattle,  for  my  former  teacher 
told  me  that  he  was  learning  a  piece 
for  a  Sunday  School  social,  but  what  I 
could  make  out  of  it  was  evidently 
mixed  with  his  father’s  professional 
talk — “  Mosquites  Anophales  ’ll  get  yer 
if  yer  don’t  watch  out  or  something 
like  that. 

I  was  invited  to  dinner.  I  was  told 
that  no  breakfast  was  ever  eaten  in 
this  house  for  “there  is  no  need  of 
them  anyway.”  But  the  dinner;  no 
meat  (unhealthy),  no  tea  or  coffee, 
<  tanin  and  cafine,  which  are  as  bad  as 
drugs),  nothing  flavored  (alcohol  in 
flavorings),  or  spiced  (sawdust  in  spice), 
nothing  fried  (indigestible),  nothing 
very  sweet  (too  much  sweet  food  is 
poison),  no  oysters,  clams  ot  sea  food 
{microbes  again),  nothing  canned  (im¬ 
pure  preservatives).  But  I  had  known 
these  things  of  old. 

We  had  barley  soups,  triscuit,  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  and  oranges.  It  wouldn’t 
hurt  us  and  it  contained  sufficient 
proteid.  ” 

Now,  dear  1912,  you  may  deduct  a 
lesson  in  sanitation  from  this.  But, 
THE  FACT  THAT  I  WANT  TO  BRING  OUT 
is,  that  whatever  you  do,  don’t  forget 
this  splendid  model  of  “hygienic  con¬ 
ditions.” 

For  the  benefit  of  all, 

’07. 


It  might  be  well  to  offer  a  prize  to 
the  person  who  could  make  the  H2  S 
generator  work. 

Notice  for  Miss  W— :  Don’t  blow 
out  the  gas  or  turn  off  the  candle. 

Junior  German  student  (translat¬ 
ing)  ;  “And  the  rabbit  thummed  his  nose 
at  Peter.  ” 

What’s  that  rustle  in  Room  8  ? 
Only  Class  ’08  exchanging  pictures. 

Whew!  Who’s  been  burning  hair 
mattresses  in  the  chemical  labratory. 


THANKSGIVING  IN  3000  A.  D. 


My  dear  boys  and  girls,  you  have 
been  celebrating  Thanksgiving 
all  along  and  I  don’t  really  be¬ 
lieve  you  know  why  it  is  a  holiday.  Can 
any  of  you  tell  me  ?  Can  you,  my  boy, 
there  in  the  front  seat?  Oh,  no,  no! 
Thanksgiving  is  not  for  the  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  first  visit  to  Mars.  No, 
nor  the  moon,  either.  I  didn’t  think 
you  knew.  That  little  girl  thinks  she 
knows.  You  say  it  was  a  feast  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  first  people  who  came  to 
Plymouth.  That  is  right,  so  far.  Now 
can  you  tell  me  where  the  Pilgrims 
came  from  ? 

Jupiter  ?  Oh,  no  indeed!  Can  any 
one  tell  me  where  the  Pilgrims  came 
from?  From  England.  Good!  Good! 
Now  you  know  that  much  about  it.  I 
dare  say  you  remember  having  read 
about  it  in  your  ancient  histories.  You 
children  from  Boston  should  know  all 
about  it  because  it  originated  right 
near  Boston.  The  country  used  to  be 
marked  off  into  states  and  Boston  was 
in  Massachusetts.  No  doubt  some  of 
you  have  often  wondered  why  this 
canton  is  called  the  United  States.  At 
that  time  all  the  cantons  were  separate 
kingdoms,  monarchies  and  empires,  as 
the  case  might  be.  A  little  later  there 
were  a  few  Republics.  The  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  these  was  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  the  constitution  which  was 
originally  adopted  by  the  United  States 
which  the  Universal  Empire  is  gov¬ 
erned  under  now.  The  states  or  can¬ 
tons  were  separate  countries  and  were 
continually  at  war  with  each  other. 

You  cannot  probably  imagine  what 
war  was  like.  You  have  no  doubt  seen 
pictures  of  it  in  the  old  books.  I  have 
a  book  published  in  1875  with  many 
scenes  from  a  war  called  the  Civil  War 
which  took  place  in  the  United  States  a 
little  over  a  thousand  years  ago.  Soon 
people  began  to  think  that  they  ought 
to  do  away  with  this  cruel  way  of  set- 
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tling  disputes,  and  so  in  1898  a  body  of 
men  met  at  The  Hague.  The  meeting 
was  really  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Universal  Government,  although  the 
government  was  not  established  per¬ 
manently  until  after  the  year  2000.  Its 
growth  was  very  slow  but  it  was  sure, 
and  a  thing  like  this  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  until  men  visited 
Mars  and  Jupiter  and  the  other  planets 
and  discovered  quick  ways  of  travel. 

Why,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Hague 
Conference  it  took  men  at  least  five 
days  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  that  was  considered  wonderfully 
quick  travelling.  In  the  time  of  the 
Pilgrims  it  was  perfectly  dreadful.  It 
took  about  two  months  to  cross  the 
ocean.  Just  think  of  it,  boys  and 
girls,  two  months  to  cross  the  ocean! 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  if  we  had  no  airships. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  was  to  give 
thanks  for  the  plentiful  harvest  which 
the  Pilgrims  had.  They  grew  their 
crops  entirely  out  of  doors,  and  as  they 
knew  nothing  of  radium  or  aqua  vitae, 
they  had  to  wait  for  the  grain  to  grow 
of  its  own  accord,  and  they  could  only 
get  one  harvest  a  year.  You  can  see 
what  a  disadvantage  this  would  be  now. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  no  room  and 
everyone  would  starve.  Now,  as  you 
know,  in  the  various  plant  factories 
they  can  get  a  crop  once  in  three  weeks 
with  the  use  of  radium  and  aqua  vitae, 
and  they  say  that  grain  obtained  in  this 
way  is  so  much  more  nourishing  than 
that  which  grows  of  its  own  accord. 

Well,  now  I  want  you  to  think  over 
the  many  improvements  and  luxuries 
which  you  enjoy  and  of  which  the  boys 
and  girls  of  a  thousand  years  ago  never 
dreamed.  Just  imagine  what  it  must 
have  been  to  have  lived  in  those  primi¬ 
tive  days. 

Margaret  L.  Robinson,  ’08. 


That  glass  door  makes  a  fine 
mirror. 


SKIPPER  MORRISON  AND 
THE  CANNIBALS 

T  was  one  of  those  hot  calm  days  of 
summer:  the  wind  was  hot  and  so 
was  the  air.  I  had  strolled  down  to 
the  wharf  to  seek  some  relief  from  the 
heat  and  found  “The  Skipper  Morri¬ 
son”— his  back  supported  by  the  fish- 
house,  smoking  his  old  T.  D.  pipe. 

“Wall,”  said  the  skipper,  by  way 
of  starting  the  conversation,  “it  was 
just  this  yer  kind  of  a  day  when  we 
reached  thet  isle  o’  them  yer  canni¬ 
bals.”  “Tell  me  about  it,”  said  I, 
growing  curious. 

“Wall,”  said  he,  “we  was  sailin’ 
along  off  the  coast  of  Zumbaba  or 
Kimicka,  or  somewhere  else,  one  fine 
summer’s  day,  in  that  good  old  four- 
master  ‘Nancy  Ann,  ’  when  the  sky  be¬ 
gun  to  look  kind  er’  dubious  and  the 
captain  begun  to  look  sort  er’  worried 
like  but  we  kept  on  our  way. 

‘  ‘About  dusk  that  old  storm  bruck 
loose.  My,  warn’t  ut  awful!  Them 
old  waves  washed  thet  deck  from  stem 
to  stern,  as  clean  as  we  fellers  cud  get 
it  by  washin’  three  months.  Wall,  as  I 
was  sayin’,  thet  durn  storm  blew  us 
right  and  blew  us  left,  and  I  cud  feel 
my  insides  shakin’  up  and  down  and  all 
around.  ’  ’  Here  the  skipper  stopped  to 
take  a  series  of  short  puffs  on  his  pipe, 
until  he  was  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  and  then  proceeded.  “And  just 
as  we  was  gettin’  kind  er’  used  to  the 
various  movements  of  thet  yer  craft, 
the  old  think  struck  with  er  crash.  The 
whole  crew  cum  runnin’  out  on  deck; 
part  of  um  with  only  part  o’  their 
clothes  on;  but  bein’  as  I  was  all  dresst, 
I  got  on  a  raft,  used  for  such  occasions, 
and  drug  aboard  an  old  chest  which  I 
had  brung  along  so  if  anything  like  this 
should  happen.  Then  thet  yer  old  ves¬ 
sel  sunk  and  I  found  myself  on  thet 
raft  with  a  sickly  old  seaman  named 
Carlsbad. 
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“We  tossed  about  all  night  and 
when  the  sun  cum  up  it  was  calm  as  it 
is  today.  Bein’  some  hungry  I  gut  out 
my  old  chest  and  pulled  out  an  oil  stove 
and  filled  it  with  some  oil,  an’  cooked 
our  grub,  which  warn’t  nothin’  but 
bacon  and  hard  tack,  but  I  tell  yer  it 
tasted  durned  good. 

“Wall,  about  noon  of  this  yer  same 
day,  we  sighted  land  and  old  Carlsbad 
yelled  for  joy.  When  we  got  there,  he 
didn’t  yell  quite  so  loud— but  thet  comes 
later.  We  gut  to  that  island  and  dis¬ 
embarked  (all  there  was  of  us)  with 
our  luggage  and  we’ed  no  sooner  gut 
our  goods  off  thet  yer  raft  then  we 
heard  an  awful  yell  and  lookin’  round 
we  saw  about  four  thousand  cannibals 
(more  or  less)  runnin’  out  o’  the  bushes 
yellin’  like  sixty.  We  both  run  into  the 
water,  but  thet  didn’t  do  no  good,  cause 
they  cud  run  right  in  after  us,  so  I  felt 
in  my  pocket  and  found  a  small  whistle. 
I  put  thet  in  my  mouth  and  begun 
blowin’  it  in  regular  time.  Wall,  sir, 
them  savages  stood  stock  still  and 
looked  at  me,  like  as  I  was  a  god,  and  I 
kept  on  tootin’  till  they  gut  kinder  sick 
o’  the  monotony  of  the  scenery,  and 
grabbed  old  Carl  and  lugged  him  off, 
leaving  m  e  standing  in  the  water. 
After  they  had  been  gone  about  five 
minutes  I  begun  to  see  thet  I  needn’t 
issue  a  call  for  the  hose  company  every 
few  seconds,  so  I  walked  out  of  the 
water.  Now  I  knew  thet  them  barba¬ 
rians  would  be  back  after  me  when 
they  found  my  godlike  powers  had  give 
out,  so  I  begun  to  think  of  some  more 
supernatureated  things  t  o  frighten 
them.  I  retreated  to  my  source  of 
supplies  and  begun  to  look  in  my  chest. 
In  it  I  found  an  old  phonograph,  some 
blank  records  and  all  the  necessary  ap¬ 
pliances.  Now  I  had  to  find  some  way 
o’  usin’  the  durn  thing,  so  I  looked 
around  thet  blessed  isle  and  there  on 
the  shore  was  a  big  palm  tree  with  a 
few  great  big  leaves  settin’  on  the  top, 
looking  like  a  tall  lady  wearing  one  o’ 
them  big  hats  with  a  lot  o’  feathers  on 
it,  I  set  thet  thing  down  on  the  sand, 


put  on  a  record,  and  begun  to  yell  in  the 
horn  anythin’  I  cud  think  of.  Wall, 
when  I  gut  that  record  made  I  dumb  up 
to  the  top  o’  thet  tree  and  fixed  the 
phonograph  right  on  the  top  of  the 
leaves.  Then  I  gut  out  my  spy  glasses 
and  looked  across  the  island  and  I  cud 
see  the  little  houses  o’  those  cannibals 
and  the  heathens  themselves,  carryin’ 
Carlsbad  on  their  shoulders.’’  Here 
the  skipper  stopped  to  catch  his  breath 
while  he  puffed  vigorously  at  his  pipe. 

“In  a  few  minutes,”  he  began 
again,  “they  begun  to  cum  back  for  me 
and  when  they  gut  pretty  near  I  set  the 
thing  agoin’  and  slid  part  way  down 
the  tree.  Them  yer  cannibals  cum 
around  thet  hill  with  a  whoop  and  a 
rush,  and  they  stood  on  thet  yer  beach 
and  looked  around  for  me.  Pretty  soon 
one  old  man  looked  up  in  the  tree  and 
saw  me  there.  Then  the  whole  tribe 
cum  rushin’  up,  two-forty,  ’cause  they 
saw  they  had  signs  of  a  good  meal,  and 
I  began  to  yell  at  the  top  of  my  voice 
and  they  all  stopped  and  looked  at  me.  I 
yelled  the  same  thing  that  I  yelled  in  the 
phonograph,  as  near  as  I  cud  remember, 
and  then  I  waited.  .  Just  then  the  phon¬ 
ograph  cum  to  the  talkin’  part  of  the 
record.  I  turned  around,  lookin’  at  um 
with  my  mouth  shut  so’s  they  cud  see  I 
warn’t  doin’  it,  and  then  the  old  thing 
repeated  just  what  I’d  sed.  Wall,  I 
guess  them  savages  thought  I  was  in 
league  with  the  old  boy  because  they 
looked  and  looked,  and  opened  their 
mouths  wide  and  gaped  and  gaped. 

When  thet  phonograph  gut  done  I 
slid  down  and  they  cum  and  looked  at 
me  just  as  though  I  was  a  big  god,  and 
pretty  soon  they  picked  me  up  and 
carried  me  to  the  village  on  their 
shoulders.  Then  I  made  ’em  think  that 
old  Carlsbad  was  my  servant  and  they 
let  him  go. 

We  lived  in  perfect  peace  with 
them  natives  until  a  passin’  ship  took 
us  up  and  carried  us  back  to  port.” 

Thus  ended  the  story,  and  marvel¬ 
ling  greatly  I  left  the  “Skipper”  to  the 
comforts  of  his  “T.  D.”  and  solitude, 

F,  Twqmbly,  ’09, 
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I  HAD  just  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  two  week's  solid  rest  when  a 
messenger  boy  entered  with  a  tele¬ 
gram.  I  read  the  contents  and  then, 
as  the  novels  would  say,  I  fainted.  It 
could  hardly  seem  possible,  but  yet  it 
surely  was  not  a  joke,  for  there  were 
the  President’s  initials,  L.  T.  D.,  at 
the  bottom. 

He  requested  me  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  class  reunion  and  to  please 
notify  all  the  members  of  the  class  and 
could  I  not  do  it  all  inside  of  two  weeks. 
Yes,  I  could  not. 

You  can  imagine  how  I  felt.  It 
had  been  ten  years  since  we  had  grad¬ 
uated  and  during  that  time  I  had  lost 
track  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  large  class  of  1908. 

Thinking  it  all  over,  I  decided  that 
I  needed  someone  to  help  me,  so  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  the  employment 
bureau.  I  told  the  clerk  what  I  wanted 
and  he  said  he  had  just  the  person  for 
me.  Stepping  to  a  side  door,  he  opened 
it  and  called  to  someone.  You  can 
imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw  1918 
walk  out.  He  had  changed  somewhat 
since  I  had  seen  him  last  but  he  looked 
just  as  wise  and  full  of  fun  as  ever. 

I  explained  all  of  my  troubles  to 
him  and  asked  him  what  I  was  going  to 
do;  how  could  I  possibly  locate  all  the 
members  of  the  class. 

“If  you  will  give  me  three  days’ 
time  I  know  of  a  way  to  settle  that 
question,”  he  said. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
he  returned  in  an  airship.  He  said  that 
he  had  arranged  matters  and  we  would 
proceed  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action. 

I  got  into  the  machine  and  in  an¬ 
other  minute  we  were  far  above  the 
city.  We  floated  higher  and  higher 
until  the  earth  below  was  one  great 
blur. 

Suddenly  a  huge  form  appeared  to 
my  vision.  I  was  fllled  with  awe— what 


could  it  mean?  Directly  in  our  path 
was  what  looked  to  be  an  observatory 
tipped  upside  down  with  a  rounded 
dome  pointing  towards  earth.  I  gazed 
about  with  open  mouth,  looking  for 
some  massive  chain  which  undoubtedly 
was  suspended  from  heaven  holding  the 
thing  in  place.  I  could  And  none. 

In  another  instant,  although  I  don’t 
know  how  it  happened,  I  was  inside  of 
the  floating  air  castle.  1918  was  stand¬ 
ing  beside  me.  He  pointed  to  a  long 
tube  like  glass  and  told  me  to  look 
through  it.  I  did,  and  wonders  of  won¬ 
ders,  I  saw  as  plain  as  day  my  own 
home  and  all  its  surroundings. 

1918  pressed  another  button  and 
told  me  to  look  again.  I  saw  beautiful 
college  buildings  surrounded  by  green 
lawns  and  waving  trees. 

“That,”  said  1918,  “is  a  college 
founded  by  Sir  Robert  Barr.  By  found¬ 
ing  this  college  he  has  solved  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  day,  that  is, 
‘What  to  do  with  afternoon  session 
students!  ’  This  magnificent  college 
was  built  for  such  pupils  only,  and  there 
they  are  taught  good  behavior  and  this 
motto:  ‘Always  mind  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  afternoons  will  be  your 
own.’  ” 

I  next  caught  a  vision  of  a  large 
farm;  acres  and  acres  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  potato  vines. 

“  The  largest  potato  farm  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,”  I  heard  1918  say,  “owned 
by  Herbert  Bartlett.  This  wonderful 
man  discovered  that  by  planting  one 
eye  of  six  different  kinds  of  potatoes  in 
a  hill,  potatoes  as  large  as  pumpkins 
could  be  raised.  I  think  he  calls  this 
variety  the  Green  Mountain  Volun¬ 
teers.”  ’ 

Another  scene  appeared. 

On  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  very  pretty 
cottage  I  saw  one  whose  countenance 
was  familiar.  She  was  reading  a  book 
and  about  her  two  little  children  were 
playing.  I  recognized  her  as  Ruth 
Peabody.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she 
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had  settled  down  to  the  domestic  life  ? 
The  last  time  I  had  seen  her  she  had 
said  that  she  was  going;  to  be  an  old 
maid.  I  looked  at  1918  and  he  nodded 
his  head.  “She  married  a  well-to-do 
business  man/’  he  remarked. 

Looking  into  the  glass  again  I  saw 
the  words  “North  Reading.”  As  they 
faded  away  a  busy  little  city  took  their 
place.  I  gasped.  1918  must  have 
heard  me  for  he  said,  “Yes,  that  is 
North  Reading.  Notice  the  beautiful 
buildings,  especially  the  library,  as  it 
was  a  gift  to  the  town  from  one  of  your 
classmates.  May  Forbes.  She  inherited 
millions  of  dollars  and  driven  to  despair 
by  the  many  offers  of  marriage  from 
all  the  Counts,  Dukes,  Princes  and 
What-Nots  in  the  land,  she  commenced 
spending  her  millions  by  instituting 
these  libraries  all  over  the  United 
States.” 

“That  group  of  buildings  near  by, 
is  a  home  for  orphans,  established  by 
Muriel  Emerson.  With  the  help  of  her 
two  assistants,  Alice  Bartlett  and 
Blanche  Chisholm,  she  mothers  the 
poor  homeless  ones.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Mayor  Everett  Brown  lives  in  the 
large  yellow  house  on  the  hill  to  the 
right.  Edna  Crosby,  a  dressmaker, 
and  Hilda  and  Alice  Eames,  teachers  of 
elocution,  have  a  flourishing  business  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.” 

It  all  seemed  so  wonderful  that 
when  1918  asked  me  where  I  wished  to 
look  next  I  could  not  reply,  so  he 
pointed  to  the  buttons  and  told  me  to 
take  my  choice.  The  first  one  within 
my  reach  read  “New  York,”  so  I 
pressed  it. 

The  very  first  thing  I  spied  was  a 
flaring  bill  poster  which  read:  “Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  all  this  week!  The 
Underhill  Bros.  Big  Minstrel  Show! 
Finest  Production  ever  Given  at  One 
Time.” 

After  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Wall  street.  A  great  crowd  was  as¬ 
sembled  around  one  man,  who  was 


standing  on  a  platform.  He  was  wav¬ 
ing  his  arms  and  from  the  motions  of 
his  mouth  I  supposed  that  he  was  yell¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Soon  he 
stopped  and  then  I  saw  that  it  was 
LeRoy  Case.  I  was  astonished. 

“  What  is  he  doing?”  I  asked  1918. 

“  He  is  a  stock  broker  and  is  selling 
stocks,”  he  replied. 

While  still  gazing  at  this  scene,  I 
saw  an  automobile  drive  down  the 
street.  In  it  I  noticed  a  man  in  the 
uniform  of  a  chief  of  police. 

“Who  is  it?”  I  asked  1918. 

“John  Quinlan,  chief  of  the  New 
York  police  force,”  he  informed  me. 

After  this  part  of  the  city  vanished 
from  view,  I  noticed  a  large,  high 
building.  It  seemed  to  be  a  general 
office  building  for  on  the  windows  I 
caught  the  names  of  different  doctors, 
dentists,  lawyers,  and  in  fact  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  trades.  Three  names  in 
particular  arrested  my  attention.  The 
first  was  “  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rounds,  M.  D., 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  PH.  D.,  D.  C.”  The 
second  was  “G.  Raymond  Moses,  Agent 
for  Holmes’  &  Barrett’s  Great  Central 
Life  Insurance  Co.,”  and  the  other, 
“Ethel  Trask,  Teacher  of  the  Connelly 
Shorthand  and  Typewriter  System.” 

I  was  progressing  rapidly  and  al¬ 
though  1918  told  me  I  had  better  rest 
my  eyes,  I  pressed  a  button  which 
made  the  whole  observatory  swing 
around.  I  had  touched  the  Paris  button. 

Looking  into  the  glass  I  beheld  the 
front  of  a  millinery  store,  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  were  a  magnificent  dis¬ 
play  of  hats,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
from  the  old  fashioned  Merry  Widows 
to  the  latest  style  Midget  hats.  Over 
the  door  was  a  large  sign  with  the 
words,  “  Mademoiselle  Tuttle,  Milliner 
to  the  Court  of  France.” 

While  wondering  what  the  next 
style  hat  would  be,  a  four-horse  coach, 
in  resplendent  array,  drove  up  before 
the  store.  The  coach  door  was  opened, 
and  a  very  beautiful  lady,  glistening 
with  jewels,  alighted. 
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“The  Countess  De  Fleur’deTis,” 
1918  was  saying.  “Her  maiden  name 
was  Marjorie  Roberts.  While  Count 
De  Fleur ’deTis  was  making  a  tour  of 
the  United  States  he  met  her  and  they 
fell  deeply  in  love.  She  married  him 
because  of  that  love  and  not  for  his 
title.  ” 

My  head  was  beginning  to  ache  but 
I  wanted  to  see  all  of  Paris  I  could. 
Numbers  of  magnificent  cathedrals  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  picture.  Then  came  the 
theatres,  the  last  of  which  was  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant  of  all.  The 
name  of  the  play  being  given  at  the 
time  was  displayed  just  above  the  en¬ 
trance.  It  was  “The  Follies  of  One 
1908.”  Beneath  this  I  translated  the 
words,  “  Miles.  Susie  Granfield  & 
Margaret  Robinson,  the  Two  American 
Stars  in  one  of  their  own  Productions.” 

By  this  time  my  head  was  in  a 
whirl  and  I  was  obliged  to  follow  1918’ s 
advice. 

‘  ‘  I  guess  you  have  seen  enough  to 
last  you  for  awhile,  haven’t  you,”  1918 
asked. 

“Yes,  and  now  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  about  the  rest  of  my  classmates, 
for  now  that  I  have  gone  so  far  I  might 
as  well  hear  it  all.  ’  ’ 

“  All  right,  I  will,  for  it  would  save 
a  lot  of  time. 

“Luke  Devaney  and  Henry  Blethen 
are  missionaries  in  India. 

“Susie  Simpson  is  teaching  school  in 
New  Hampshire. 

“Clark  Brooks  is  in  New  York 
training  for  the  Olympic  games  to  be 
held  in  Athens  next  fall.  He  holds  the 
world’s  record  for  the  shot  put  and 
hammer  throw. 

“Martin  Devaney  has  discovered  a 
new  kind  of  a  safety  gun  and  is  making 
big  money  with  his  establishment  in 
Boston. 

“One  of  the  best  equipped  hospitals 
in  the  world  is  situated  in  Chicago  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Benjamin  Harts¬ 
horn,  a  remarkable  doctor,  and  Grace 


Mansfield,  a  nurse  of  great  reputation. 

“Ethel  Robinson  is  at  the  head  of 
Smith  College  and  has  two  able  assist¬ 
ants  in  Alma  Eaton  and  Gabriella 
Lasell. 

“The  ‘Big  T,’  the  largest  cattle 
ranch  in  Kansas,  is  the  home  of  Roy 
and  Harvey  Turner. 

“A  short  time  ago  Florence  Eaton 
was  elected  president  of  the  Band  of 
Mercy.  She  has  established  a  home  for 
wandering  cats  and  dogs  in  Reading. 
Marion  Coolidge  is  her  private  secre¬ 
tary. 

“Nora  Cullinane  married  an  orange 
grower  and  is  situated  in  California. 

“Lottie  Abbott  is  living  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  where  she  is  teaching  in  a 
kindergarten. 

“Gertrude  Greely  and  Sarah  Eaton 
are  doing  a  great  work  in  the  city  of 
Lynn  as  Salvation  Army  lassies. 

“Rose  Devaney  has  opened  parlors 
for  massage  and  facial  treatment,  and 
is  well  patronized  by  ’08  girls. 

“Among  the  society  notes  in  yester¬ 
day’s  ‘Reading  American,’  I  saw  that 
Mrs.  Van  Gouldabuilt  and  Mrs.  As- 
torock,  formerly  the  Misses  Bancroft 
and  Colby,  were  planning  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  abroad  in  the  fall. 

“And  last  but  not  least  is  Russell 
Davis,  president  of  the  Boston,  Reading 
&  Ipswich  River  R.  R.” 

I  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  for  my 
task  was  near  its  accomplishment.  It 
was  with  a  light  heart  that  I  returned 
to  earth,  for  I  could  now  guarantee 
that  all  would  receive  their  invitations 
to  the  reunion  before  June  30,  1918. 

L.  W.  Kingman,  ’08. 


In  the  Grammar  School  we  learned 
that  a  period  came  at  the  end  of  a  sen¬ 
tence.  That  idea  was  soon  dispelled, 
however,  when  we  learned  in  High 
School  that  a  period  was  really  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  sentence  of  forty  minutes 
of  hard  labor. 
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THE  STRING  OF  PEARLS 


I 

T  was  an  early  Spring  evening.  The 
breeze  softly  crept  into  the  window 
of  an  old  Virginian  mansion,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  a  faint  odor  of  mignonette, 
lilac,  phlox  and  roses;  also  the  occa¬ 
sional  chirp  of  a  bird,  as  she  finally  set¬ 
tled  herself  down  for  the  night,  min¬ 
gled  with  the  steady  sing-song  of  the 
frogs. 

Mr.  Ralph  Arlington  stirred  lazily 
in  his  chair,  and  slowly  opening  his 
eyes,  gazed  out  of  the  nearest  window. 

The  well  kept  lawn  sloped  down  to 
the  river  side.  Broad  driveways  were 
visible  through  the  rows  of  elms  and 
birches.  Everywhere  were  clumps  of 
rhoddoendrons  and  bushes  of  purple  lilac, 
white  forget-me-nots,  lily  of  the  valley, 
lavender  and  many  other  sweet,  old- 
fashioned  flowers  overran  the  garden  in 
luxuriant  profusion.  Over  all  the  sun 
was  spreading  its  softest  colors. 

“And  to  think  that  I  must  leave  all 
THIS  tomorrow  to  go  back  to  work  in 
the  hot,  dirty  city.  While  the  Colonel 
here — ‘Why,’  hello  there,  old  chap,’  said 
he  turning  around,  ‘I  didn’t  hear  you 
come  in.  I  must  have  been  dozing.  ” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  interrupt  you 
suddenly,  you  know,  but  you  asked  me 
to  call  you  at  eight,  as  you  wanted  to 
start  early  tomorrow.” 

“Yes,  thank  you.  I  think  you  are 
right.  I  wonder.  Colonel,  if  I  can  ever 
thank  you  enough  for  this  restful  pleas¬ 
ure  during  my  vacation?” 

“There,  there,  don’t  say  anything 
more  about  it.  Pleasure?  Why,  it’s 
been  more  than  that  to  me!  I’m  an  old 
man  now,  Ralph.  It  seems  good  to 
have  some  young  person  here  again. 
My  books  and  horses  become  dull  com¬ 
panions.  ”  With  a  sigh  he  turned  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

Arlington  gazed — not  without  a  lit¬ 
tle  admiration — at  the  tall,  erect  form 
of  the  Colonel  beside  him.  He  noticed 


that  the  usual  smile  was  changed  for 
the  moment  to  a  look  of  wistfulness, 
which,  however,  disappeared  as  he 
turned  and  said: 

“Well,  old  fellow,  I  musn’t  keep 
you  up  any  longer.  ”  He  led  the  young¬ 
er  man  to  the  door,  saying  jokingly, 
“Don’t  let  those  ghost  stories  I’ve  been 
telling  you  lately  interfere  with  your 
sleep,  will  you?  Goodnight.”  With  a 
hearty  hand  shake  Arlington  left  him. 

Little  did  the  Colonel  know  that 
those  words,  so  lightly  spoken,  would 
gain  a  special  significance  ere  long. 

II 

After  Arlington  was  fixed  comfort¬ 
ably  in  the  high  four-posted  bed,  and 
turned  to  blow  out  the  candle  (for  it 
was  the  custom  in  the  Colonel’s  house¬ 
hold  to  burn  candles  instead  of  lamps) 
he  noticed  a  door  behind  the  old  mahog¬ 
any  dresser  that  he  had  not  seen  before. 
“ How  strange, ”  he  thought;  “I  must 
ask  the  Colonel  about  that  tomorrow.  ’  ’ 
With  this  he  blew  out  the  light,  and 
was  soon  sound  asleep. 

Awakening  suddenly  in  the  night ‘ 
he  thought  he  heard  someone  in  the 
room,  but  after  listening  and  hearing 
nothing,  he  decided  that  the  sound  must 
have  been  imaginary.  He  tried  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  with  no  success,  for  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  presence  of  someone 
in  the  room. 

Not  being  certain  whether  he  was 
dreaming  or  not,  he  jumped  up  to  make 
certain  he  was  awake,  and  investigate. 
What!  was  that  the  door  moving?  Non¬ 
sense,  it  couldn’t  be.  But  indeed  it 
was;  yes,  and  someone  was  entering. 
Leaning  against  the  bed,  scarcely 
breathing,  he  looked  again,  and  a  slight 
form  entered  the  apartment. 

It  was  certainly  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  He  noticed  that  she  was 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  indescribable  color, 
cut  in  the  style  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
She  wore  about  her  throat  a  necklace  of 
pearls,  each  one  of  which  was  beautiful 
and  large.  She  started  to  put  her 
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hands  up  to  clasp  the  necklace,  when  he 
happened  to  see  her  face  reflected 
dimly  in  the  mirrer,  (by  which  a  dull 
night  candle  was  burning).  It  was  that 
of  a  young  girl. 

A  peculiar  expression  of  horror  and 
fear  flashed  over  her  face,  a  s  she 
glanced  up  at  the  opposite  door.  Ar¬ 
lington,  letting  his  gaze  follow  hers, 
saw  to  his  amazement,  and  not  without 
fear,  the  form  of  a  man.  He,  too,  was 
dressed  in  the  bygone  costume,  but  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  lower  classes  upon  his 
features.  In  his  eyes  there  was  an  un¬ 
mistakable  gleam  of  hatred  as  he  looked 
at  her.  With  her  hands  on  the  pearls 
the  girl  uttered  a  strange,  choked  sound 
and  fled  to  the  door.  He  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  her. 

Arlington  hastened  after  them, 
through  the  long,  dark  corridors,  quiet 
rooms  and  many  flights  of  winding 
stairs.  Sometimes  he  could  almost 
touch  them,  and  then  they  were  lost  to 
sight  by  the  turns. 

Ahead  of  them  lay  a  long  hall  with 
an  opened  door  at  the  end.  He  knew 
that  if  he  could  not  catch  them  before 
they  reached  it,  he  never  would  be  able 
to.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  came  to 
them,  until  Anally  making  one  last  ef¬ 
fort,  he  threw  out  his  hands  and  caught 
— nothing!  They  had  slipped  from  his 
grasp  (as  he  thought)  through  the  door 
and  shut  it.  In  vain  he  tried  to  open  it; 
it  would  not  budge.  Finally  giving  it 
up  he  found  his  way  back  to  his  room 
with  difficulty  and  dropped  exhausted 
on  his  bod,  falling  asleep  almost  imme¬ 
diately. 

Ill 

“Good  morning,  Colonel,  may  I  see 
you  a  moment  before  I  leave?  I  hate 
to  disturb  you,  but  really.  I’ve  got 
something  quite  interesting  to  tell  you.  ’  ’ 

“Certainly;  go  into  the  library.  I 
will  join  you  in  a  moment.” 

Arlington  had  decided  that  he  would 
tell  all  to  the  Colonel  in  the  morning 
^pd  ask  him  a  few  questions.  He  wept 


directly  after  rising  to  the  Colonel’s 
sleeping  room,  and  in  spite  of  what  the 
servant-in-waiting  had  to  say  (which 
was  a  good  deal),  he  went  in  and  woke 
him. 

Wondering  a  little,  the  Colonel 
hastily  dressed  and  descended  to  the 
library.  The  minute  he  entered,  Ar¬ 
lington  said,  “Has  anything  strange 
ever  happened  here?  Ever  been  a  mur¬ 
der?  Any  girl  lost  anything?  Any — ?” 

“For  goodness  sake,  boy,  what’s 
the  matter?  Any  murder  here?  Only 
death  I  know  of  was  our  old  black  cat, 
who  was  drowned  in  a  pot  of  hot  soup— 
by  mistake—and  as  for  a  girl!  Why,  I 
wouldn’t  know  one  if  I  saw  her. 
Haven’t  seen  a  petticoat  for  ages.  But 
what’s  the  matter?  You  seem  strange¬ 
ly  excited?  ” 

“Well,  the  fact  is,  ”he  said,  “some¬ 
thing  really  happened  last  night,  or  I 
had  a  most  realistic  dream — the  latter  I 
guess,”  and  he  told  his  experience  of 
the  night  before  to  the  interested 
Colonel. 

The  Colonel  only  laughed,  told  him 
he  surely  must  be  in  love,  or  had  eaten 
something  that  didn’t  quite  agree  with 
him.  He  told  him  to  come  out  in  the 
garden  for  an  early  walk  and  forget  it. 

But  Arlington  was  determined  that 
there  was  some  reason  or  other  for  this 
unusual  happening,  and  after  thinking 
awhile  he  said: 

“  Will  you  show  me  your  cellars, 
I’m  curious?” 

“Certainly,  but  I  wouldn’t  do  it  for 
everyone.  What’s  got  into  you,  any¬ 
how,  Arlington?” 

So  saying  they  descended  into  what 
the  Colonel  called  the  cellar.  It  was 
whitewashed  from  top  to  bottom,  with 
neat  rows  of  wine  bottles,  and  canned 
goods  lining  the  walls. 

“  This  is  not  the  cellar  I’m  looking 
for,  have  you  another?” 

“Yes,  but  why  bother;  v/e  never 
use  it,”  the  Colonel  answered. 

“  Which  way,  please?  I  will  go  by 
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myself/’  said  Arlington  somewhat  im¬ 
patiently.  Taking  the  candle  from  the 
Colonel’s  hands,  he  hurried  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  pointed  out.  Opening  the  door  on 
the  left,  with  difficulty,  he  stepped 
down  four  or  five  steps,  and  saw  before 
hirn— the  identical  door  of  his  dreams. 

“There  it  is,”  he  cried,  and  with 
one  spring  he  tried  to  open  the  door.  It 
would  not  yield.  The  Colonel  came  to  his 
assistance,  but  pushing  with  all  their 
might  it  was  only  opened  a  crack.  By 
means  of  a  crowbar  they  forced  it  open. 

It  was  dark,  mouldy  and  damp. 
Within,  a  draught  from  somewhere 
blew  the  candle  out.  After  relighting 
it,  they  tried  to  pick  their  way  around 
in  utter  blackness. 

Arlington  stumbled  and  almost  fell 
over  something  that  crunched  beneath 
his  feet.  That  was  indeed  strange,  for 
the  floor  was  made  of  sand.  Bending 
down  he  tried  to  see  what  it  was,  but 
not  being  able  to  hold  the  light  just 
right,  he  asked  the  Colonel  to  see  if  he 
could  discover  anything  there. 

The  Colonel  looked,  and  after  a 
second  a  surprised  cry  broke  from  him. 
Turning  to  Arlington  he  pointed  to 
something  on  the  floor.  There  Arling¬ 
ton  saw  to  his  surprise  and  horror  two 
skeletons,  and  on  one  was  a  string  of 
pearls — the  pearls  which  the  girl  of  the 
night  before  had  worn. 

Dorothy  Davies. 


Ever  hear  this?  ‘  ‘Expressions  are 
contagious,  so  to  speak.”  That’s  what 
I  meant  to  say. 

What  did  the  elephant  say  to  the 
flea?  “Quit  your  pushing.  ” 

English  teacher:  “Please  recite  a 
little  more  slowly.  Miss  Blank.” 

Junior:  “I  can’t,;  if  I  did  I  would 
forget  it.”  (Is  this  a  sample  of  the 
way  the  Juniors  learn  their  lessons?) 

“Every  time  that  you  stop  work 
and  stare  at  success  it  gets  up  and 
leaves  the  room/' 


THE  TIME  I  WAS  TAKEN  IN 


The  other  day  while  reading  my 
newspaper,  in  the  smoking  room 
of  the  hotel,  where  I  was  stop¬ 
ping,  the  door  opened  and  someone  en¬ 
tered.  Thinking  it  was  one  of  the 
guests  I  took  no  notice  and  went  on 
reading.  I  read  for  about  five  minutes 
and  then  realized,  with  a  start,  that 
someone  was  standing  in  front  of  me. 
Slowly  I  raised  my  eyes  from  my  paper. 
Before  me  stood  as  handsome  and  as 
well  dressed  a  man  as  I  have  ever  seen, 
or  ever  expect  to  see.  He  stood  mo¬ 
tionless,  gazing  at  me  intently.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  hypnotized  me  for  the  moment, 
for  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  He  final¬ 
ly  broke  the  silence  with  a  “How  do 
you  do  ?  ”  I  returned  the  greeting. 

“  I  startled  you  a  little,  didn’t  I  ?  ” 
he  said. 

“  Why,  yes,  I  don’t  know  but  what 
you  did,  ’  ’  I  replied. 

“Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  you 
seemed  so  intent  upon  that  newspaper, 
that  I  hated  to  interrupt  you.” 

“Yes.  I  was  reading  about  the 
skillful  pickpocket  who  is  in  town. 
Have  you  heard  about  him?  ” 

“No,  I  haven’t.  You  see  I  just 
arrived  here  last  night.  I  came  in  on 
the  boat  from  Europe.  I  haven’t  had  a 
minute  to  read  the  paper.  Have  they 
caught  him  yet  ? ’  ’ 

“No,  they  don’t  even  know  what 
he  looks  like.  He  is  a  sly  one  all  right. 
He  does  his  work  when  the  crowds  are 
coming  from  the  theatre  and  from 
shopping.  From  the  reports  that  have 
been  turned  into  Police  Headquarters, 
it  appears  that  he  has  gotten  away 
with  about  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
jewels  and  nearly  that  sum  of  money,  in 
the  past  week.  ” 

“Is  that  so?  By  the  way,  that  re¬ 
minds  me  of  an  experience  I  had  in  a 
Baltimore  restaurant.” 

“  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,” 
I  put  in,  “but  why  don’t  you  sit  dowri 
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and  make  yourself  at  home  ?  ” 

He  thanked  me  and  then  pulled  a 
chair  up  very  close  to  mine— as  I  re¬ 
member  now — although  at  the  time  I 
did  not  notice  it.  Pulling  out  two 
cigars  he  handed  one  to  me  and  while  I 
was  biting  olf  the  end  of  mine  he 
lighted  his  and  then  offered  me  a  light, 
leaning  one  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“Does  it  tell,  in  your  paper,  the 
names  of  any  of  the  people  who  have 
been  lightened  of  their  burdens?”  he 
asked,  after  a  moment  of  silence. 

The  question  surprised  me  a  little, 
for  I  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  go  on 
with  his  Baltimore  experience.  How¬ 
ever,  I  took  up  the  paper,  glanced  over 
it  and  read  off  a  few  names  mentioned 
in  the  column. 

“  But  how  about  your  experience?” 
I  asked. 

‘  ‘  Sure  enough.  Well,  one  night  a 
friend  and  I  entered  a  rather  cheap 
looking  lunch  room  in  Baltimore.  We 
were  looking  for  excitement  and 
thought  we  would  try  our  luck  there. 
We  sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  and  ordered  steak,  French 
fried  potatoes,  cream  and  cottage  pud¬ 
ding.  We  got  a  mistake,  French  fried 
leather,  skimmed  milk  and  corn  meal — 
mush.  As  I  was  attempting  for  the 
fifth  time  to  cut  a  piece  of  meat,  a 
queer  looking  man  entered  and  sat  down 
at  our  table.  He  seemed  to  be  a  jolly 
sort  of  a  fellow  and  soon  we  were  all 
cracking  jokes  and  having  a  laughing 
good  time.  At  last  the  subject  of 
sleight  a  hand  was  brought  up.  I 
showed  him  a  few  tricks  in  palming  a 
coin.  Then  he  said  he  knew  something 
better  than  that.  He  asked  for  a  two 
dollar  bill  from  both  my  friend  and  me. 
Placing  them  out  flat  on  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand  he  rolled  them  up  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  ball  with  his  left  hand.  He  then 
closed  both  hands  over  it,  opened  them 
again,  and  the  bills  were  gone.  Putting 
his  hand  in  his  vest  pocket  he  drew  out 
a  little  ball  of  bills,  threw  it  on  the 


table  and  rising  went  out  with  the  air 
of  one  who  thinks  he  is  the  only  thing 
on  earth.  We  sat  watching  him  until 
he  had  gone  and  then  I  picked  up  the 
ball  and  unrolled  it.  Before  me  were 
two  one  dollar  bills.  Thinking  that 
perhaps  these  were  counterfeits,  I  ex¬ 
amined  them  very  closely  and  in  so 
doing  found  the  figure  “23”  on  the  up¬ 
per  left  hand  corner  of  each.  I  pulled 
out  a  few  one  dollar  bills  that  I  had  in 
my  pocket  and  examined  them.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  same  figure  on 
each  one  and  in  fact  on  every  bill  that 
both  my  friend  and  I  had  with  us.” 

The  fine  looking  stranger  paused, 
glanced  at  me  frankly,  and  added  care¬ 
lessly,  “It’s  a  curious  fact  that  you  can 
find  the  figures  2  and  3  on  any  bill. 
Did  you  ever  notice  them  ?  ’  ’ 

“No,  I  never  did,”  I  replied.  My 
curiosity  was  aroused  and  so  I  pulled 
out  my  roll  of  bills  (it  was  a  fat  one, 
too).  I  could  not  discover  the  figures 
and  told  him  so. 

“Let  me  see,”  he  suggested. 

I  handed  him  the  roll  of  bills.  He 
examined  them  carelessly  and  in  so 
doing  dropped  them  accidentally  on  the 
floor.  At  the  time  it  seemed  uninten¬ 
tional  but  I  distinctly  remember  now 
that  it  took  him  quite  a  few  seconds  to 
recover  them. 

After  studying  the  top  bill  a  minute 
longer  he  handed  the  roil  to  me. 

“  There!  see  the  figures  ?  ” 

Sure  enough,  it  was  plain  as  day. 
As  I  started  to  look  at  the  rest  of  the 
bills  he  arose. 

“If  you  will  excuse  m.e  a  second  I 
will  go  up  to  my  room  and  bring  down 
some  curiosities  I  bought  while  abroad 
and  show  them  to  you.  ’  ’ 

He  left  the  room.  I  waited  about 
five  minutes  and  then  felt  for  my  watch. 
It  was  gone.  So  was  my  diamond  stick 
pin  and  my  ring.  I  rushed  out  into  the 
office  and  asked  the  clerk  if  he  had  seen 
anyone  come  out  of  the  smoking  room. 

“Yes;  a  nicely  dressed  fellow  came 
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out  five  minutes  ago.  He  seemed  to  be 
in  a  hurry  and  as  soon  as  he  got  outside 
he  took  a  cab.  ’  ’ 

I  had  been  duped.  I  went  back 
into  the  smoking  room  and  sank  into  a 
chair.  I  thought  the  whole  thing  out. 
He  had  taken  my  pin  while  giving  me  a 
light  for  my  cigar.  The  watch  he  had 
taken  while  I  was  reading  to  him  from 
the  newspaper.  It  was  easy  enough 
for  him  to  slip  his  hand  in  under  the 
paper  and  reach  my  watch.  I  thought 
of  my  bills  and  hauled  them  out.  The 


outside  bill  was  genuine,  with  the  figure 
“23’’  stamped  on  it  in  printer’s  ink. 
The  rest  were  counterfeits.  He  had 
exchanged  my  roll  of  bills  for  this  roll 
of  counterfeits  when  he  had  dropped 
them  to  the  floor.  But  how  on  earth 
had  he  taken  the  ring  off  of  my  finger? 
It  is  a  puzzle  to  me  now  but  the  identity 
of  the  man  is  very  clear  to  me.  Who 
else  could  it  be  but  the  skillful  pick¬ 
pocket  who  has  done  the  town? 

L.  W.  Kingman,  ’08. 


ATHLETICS. 


This  year  has  been  an  encouraging 
one  for  athletics  in  the  Reading  High 
School.  Our  base  ball  and  basket  ball 
teams  have  made  enviable  records,  for 
the  first  time  we  have  had  a  good 
second  team  in  the  field,  and  interclass 
track  and  field  sports  have  been  organ¬ 
ized.  The  prospects  for  a  track  meet 
with  some  other  town  next  fall  appear 
bright. 

« 

The  Boys’  Basket  Ball  team,  Harlan 
Eames  captain  and  Wilfred  Smith  man¬ 
ager,  completed  the  season  with  a 
record  of  five  games  won  and  four  lost. 

The  scores  follow: 

Chelsea  at  Chelsea,  lost  17 — 12. 

Watertown  at  Watertown,  won  12— 
24. 

Saugus  at  Reading,  won  4 — 43. 

Ballou  &  Hobigand  at  Reading,  won 
20—26. 

Mitchell’s  Academy  at  Billerica,  lost 
25—24. 

Mitchell’s  Academy  at  Reading,  lost 
15-18. 

Quincy  at  Quincy,  lost  32 — 10. 

Watertown  at  Reading,  won  19 — 21. 

Norwood  at  Reading,  won  19 — 30. 


The  two  games  lost  to  Mitchell’s 
Academy  were  both  very  close,  one 
necessitating  overtime  play.  The 
Quincy  team,  the  only  one  which 
decisively  defeated  Reading,  went 
through  the  season  without  losing  a 
game.  Several  of  the  games  were  won 
by  the  Reading  High  team  only  after 
an  uphill  fight,  and  all  through  the 
season  the  team  showed  a  plucky  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  combined  with  fairness  and 
clean  play.  The  team  was  made  up  as 
follows:  H.  Eames,  captain,  rf,  Roy 
Nichols  If,  Lawrence  Parker  c,  Leland 
Kingman  lb,  Wilfred  Smith  rf,  Arthur 
Michelini  rb.  Kingman  is  the  only 
player  we  will  lose  next  year,  so  that 
with  the  High  School  gym  in  shape  for 
practice  Reading  High  should  make 
even  a  better  record  in  1909. 

The  Girls’  Basket  Ball  team,  Chris¬ 
tine  O’Brien,  captain,  Susie  Granfield, 
manager,  broke  even  on  the  number ‘of 
games  won  and  lost  during  the  season, 
scoring  68  points  to  33  for  their  oppon¬ 
ents.  The  three  Norwood  games  were 
the  most  interesting.  After  winning 
decisively  at  Norwood,  the  Reading 
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girls  lost  under  adverse  conditions  at 
Reading  by  one  point,  and  won  the 
third,  an  exciting  overtime  contest. 

The  scores: 

Norwood  at  Norwood,  won  15—4. 
Saugus  at  Saugus,  vron  19 — 6. 
Norwood  at  Reading,  lost  7 — 6. 
Winthrop  at  Reading,  lost  6 — 2. 
Thayer  Academy  at  Braintree,  lost 
8-4. 

Norwood  at  Reading,  won  13—11. 

The  interclass  league  championship 


was  won  by  the  Juniors,  but  only  after 
playing  off  a  tie  with  the  Sophomores. 
The  game  in  which  the  Juniors  tied  the 
Sophomores  was  a  very  exciting  con¬ 
test,  and  won  by  one  basket  thrown  in 
the  last  thirty  seconds  of  play.  In  the 
play  off  of  the  tie,  however,  the  Jun¬ 
iors  clearly  outclassed  their  opponents. 
The  names  engraved  on  the  cup  were 
as  follows:  Harlan  Eames,  captain, 
Wilfred  Smith,  Ralph  Eames,  Roy 
Nichols,  Lawrence  Parker,  Reginald 
Stembridge. 


Wanted:  Miss  L-s-11  would  like  to 
know  if  horses  are  cattle. 

Mr.  R-d-n  wants  to  know  if  any  of 
the  students  ever  saw  a  cow,  those  from 
No.  Reading,  especially. 

MissH— :  “If  you  march  well  to¬ 
day  you  will  save  these  pupils  from  af¬ 
ternoon  session.” 

Stem  (who  is  not  a  victim) — “What 
good  does  that  do  us?” 

Chem.  Teacher:  “What  is  zinc 
oxide?” 

Student:  “Magnesium.” 

Teacher :  “Was  the  boy  king  reign¬ 
ing  at  that  time?” 

Brilliant:  “No,  snowing.” 


The  moisture  in  the  air  should  be 
dry  for  a  consumptive. 

Sophomore,  translating  French: 
“She  would  have  went  to  the  opera.” 

The  world  honors  the  sticker — never 
the  quitter. 

Of  ail  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are:  “Fve  flunked  again.” 

A  certain  Junior  writing  a  French 
composition  tried  to  say  “What  are  you 
doing?”  The  result  was,  “Qui  faites- 
vous.”  We  aren’t  aware  that  the 
Juniors  can  do  anybody.  Evidently 
they  can’t  write  French. 

Miss  G—  informs  us  that  D-v-n-y 
belongs  to  the  malitia. 


STATISTICS  OF  CLASS  1908 
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Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

Crockery,  China  and  Glassware 


76  to  92  PEARL  STREET,  BOSTON  MASS. 

New  York  Office,  32  Park  Place  Chicago  Office,  132  Lake  Street 

Philadelphia  Office,  1035  Market  Street  San  Francisco  Office,  York,  near  20th  Street 


C.  L.  MARTIN 

You  can  depend  upon 

all  goods  bought  of 

(ESTATE  OF) 

DEALER  IN 

Rockport 

COAJ.  and  WOOD 

Fish  Market 

Telephone  144-2  Reading 

Large  Variety  and 

Telephon  76-1  at  Boston  Prices 

FRANCIS  BROTHERS 

SELL 

....  Furniture,  Rano’es  and  Carpets  .... 

CASH  OR  INSTALMENTS 

Agents  for 

SHERWIN  -  WILLIAMS  CO.  PAINTS 
CRAWFORD  AND  GLENWOOD  RANGES 


Haven  Street,  Reading,  Mass. 


Wm.  J.  Brown,  fl.  D. 

REIMEIMBEIR 

THE  KINGSTON 

Telephone 

—THAT  IT  IS— 

HERBERT  G.  STOCK 

who  cleans  out  Cesspools  and  Vaults;  also  builds 
and  rebuilds  the  same. 

8  ASH  ST. . READING 

W.  C.  TAYLOR 

L  .  T  .  E  A  M  E  S 

Harness  Maker  and  Repairer 

...Electrician... 

Express  and  Light  Harnesses  for  Sale.  Horse 
Blankets,  Street  and  Stable  Blankets  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Corner  Chute  and  High  Streets 

Office  and  Residence, 

2  Village  St. 

Telephone  Connection 

Kave  pggisis 

LADJEIS’ 

H  ATXEIR 

Masonic  Block  Reading,  Mass. 
Tel.  Reading  222-6 


CnhRLm  Y¥:E 

UP=TO=DAIE  LAUNDRY 

198  Main  St.,  Reading  Square 

RAILROAD  market 

Groceries  and  Provisions 
Black’s  Block,  Reading,  Mass. 


LANG  &  REGAN 

(Opposite  Depot) 

Will  let  you  a  Ticket  Book 

IvUNCIi 

TOBACCO 

CIGARS 

Keal  Tickets,  $1.15  for  $1.00 

FINEST 

Tonics 

delivered  in  assorted  flavors 
to  residences,  2  dozen,  75c. 

Tel.  71-1 

2  HIGH  ST.  AND  8  HAVEN  ST. 
READING,  MASS. 

WESTON  cfc  E.\IEUY 

...florists... 

AUBURN  ST. 


M.  F.  CHARLFS 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry  Sold,  Cleaned  and 

Repaired  like  new 

188  Main  St.  -------  Reading,  Mass. 


EDGERLEY  &  BESSOM 

..UNDERTAKERS.. 

Manning’s  Block,  -  187  Main  St.,  Reading 

Tel.  Connection 

Attendant  day  or  night  Residence  over  store 


Stewart  &  Robertson 
Builders 

Houses  For  Sale 


Have  yovi  been  doctoring:  the  feet  for  pains 
resembling  Rheumatism?  Is  it  difficult  to  stand 
Quickly  after  resting?  Have  you  pains  in  knees 
or  small  of  back?  The  arch  of  your  foot  may  be 
breaking  down.  Miller’s  Famous  Arch  Supporters 
prevents  flat  foot;  hold  arch  in  place;  takes 
pressure  off  ball  and  heel.  Can  be  worn  in  the 
shoe  you  have  on,  are  light  weight,  durable  and 
comfortable  and  ventilated.  Made  by  hand  with 
aluminum.  No  more  aching  feet 

EDMUND  W.  MILLER,  Specialist 

2  Somerset  St.j  Cor.  Beacon  St.,  Boston 

Manufacturer  Miller  of  Reform  Boots  and  Shoes 

C.  GLEASON 

Janitor  of  the  Reading  High  School 

Readiiis?  Custom 
Laundry 

HIGH  GRADE  LAUNDERERS 

L.  G.  BENT 

John  Street,  Reading,  Mass. 

Family  Work  a  Specialy 

THE 

READING  PUBLIC  MARKET 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best 
and  freshest 

...  Meats  and  Vegetables  ... 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

W.  A.  RICH 

Proprietor 

Atkinson’s  Block  Haven  S  e  e 

The  Latest  Models  in 

DRESS  SHOES 

MODERATE 

PRICES 

Bancroft’s  Shoe  Store 

READING  SQUARE 

FOR  THE  BEST 

Home  Made  Bakery  Goods 

ALSO 

ice  Cream  and  Confectionery 

GO  TO 

Brown’s  Bakery 

HAVEN  STREET  READING 

Q.  H.  Atkinson  &  Co. 

Everything  in  Groceries 


Wholesale  and  retail 


IVSi3ttri|irR)6 


F.  WALLACE 


Reading  Agent 


First  National  Bank,  -  Reading 

Mass. 


€.  €.  mellen 


CAPITAL  $50,000 

Room  1  Masonic  Block 


Everything  in  Crackers 


GEO.  A.  WINCHESTER 

No  trouble  to  show  goods 

MUSIC 

PHOTO  AND  ART  SUPPLIES 
ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES 
PICTURES  AND  FRAMES 

Bank  Building,  READING,  MASS. 


Agent: 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


THE  HEADING  CHRONICLE 

W.  E.  &  J.  F.  TWOMBLY,  Props. 


PrpFsters  Readeng  High  School 
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Telephone  Reading  85-4 

ARTHUR  W.  TEMPLE 


Homes  and  Farms  of  every  description  in  Reading  and  Vicinity 

For  Sale  and  To  Let 

35  Temple  Street 

Reading,  Mass.  Justice  of  the  Peace 


H.  0.  COPELAND  &  CO. 

W.  H.  KEMPTON 

STAPLE  and  FANCY 

DRY  GOODS 

Picture  Framing  and 
Repairing 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

Agents  for  McCall  Patterns  and  Pub¬ 
lications 

PICTURES  FOR  SALE 

READING  SQUARE 

40  Highland  Street,  Reading,  Mass. 

WALTER  K.  BADGER 

INSURANCE 

Edward  E.  Copeland,  D.  D.  S. 

Room  1,  Austin’s  Block,  -  Reading  Square 

USE  QUANO  METAL  POLISH 

ON  BRASS,  COPPER,  ETC. 

AND  GET  BEST  RESULTS 


Talbot  &  Becker,  Manufacturers,  Reading,  Massachusetts 

Arthur  S.  Cook,  the  Drygoods  Man 

Dry  Goods  and 
Men’s  Furnishings 

Reading  Square  Reading,  Mass. 


READING  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
READING,  MASSACHUSETTS 


F.  G.  MacDonald 

Dry  and  fancy  Goods 


For  School  Supplies  at 

Bottom  Prices  go  to 

J.  A.  MURPHY 
WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY 

(20  years’  experience) 

E.  C.  Metcalf 

Fine  Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 
Reading  Square 

WM.  J.  BROWN,  M.  D. 

Frank  W.  Wright 

THE  KINGSTON 

Telephone 

Hair  Dresser  Reading  Square 

Here  we  are  at  the  new  store... 

New  Goods  —  New  Store  —  Everything 
nice,  fresh  and  pleasant  —  The  prettiest 

store  in  Reading. 

Come  in  and  see  us. 

Danforth’s  Pharmacy 

READING  SQ. 

Hodson  Brothers 

C.  WINTHROP  SMITH 
Conveyancer 

The  Painters  and 

HAND  TITLE  EXAMINER 

Paperhangers 

PROBATE  COURT  PRACTICE 

5  MASONIC  BLOCK  READING.  MASS. 

Tel.  217-4  P.  0.  Box  T03 

You  should  not  pay  for  or  loan  money  on  Real 
Estate  until  an  expert  examiner  says  the  Title  is 
good.  Title  examining  is  my  business. 

I 


Athletic 


®^ToN,  MA^ 


Outfitter 


OUR  TRADE  MARK  STANDS  FOR 

QUALITY  -  ECONOMY  -  SATISFACTION 

and  means  that  in  using  our  line  of  athletic  goods  you  are  insured  against  poor’ 
quality  and  substitution,  and  that  your  investments  will  bring  you  good 
interest  in  satisfaction  and  comfort.  Our  basket  ball  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  last  the  season  without 
ripping  or  getting  out  of  shape  and  is 
the  best  ball  on  the  market 


See  our  line  of  SWEATER  JACKETS,  guaranteed  goods,  liberal  discount. 

Express  charges  prepaid. 


GILMAN  L.  PARKER 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 


COFFEES  AND  XEAS 


Telephone  657  Main 


168  MILK  STREET 
Opposite  Chamber  of  Commerce 
BOSTON 


Mills  85  Central  Street 


R.  D.  CLAPP 

Small  Machine  Jobbing 


5  HIGHLAND  STREET 


HOME  COOKING 


Catherine  M.  Trow 

Order  Cooking  a 
Specialty 

32  Green  Street  Telephone 

READING 


WOOD  MANTELS 

Interior  and  Exterior  Finish 

J.  W.  BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

14  Haymarket  Square,  BOSTON 
W.  L.  Bailey,  155  High  Street,  Reading 


M.  F.  Charles 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry 
Sold,  Cleaned  and 
Repaired 

i88  Main  Street  -  Reading,  Mass. 


READING  LIVERY 


HACKS  ROCKAWAYS 

SPIDERS 


PHAETONS  VICTORIAS 

SURREYS 


ANYTHING  IN  THE  LIVERY  LINE 


A  New  Party  Wagon  to  carry  twelve  persons.  Excellent  Winter 

Board  for  Horses  at  $15  per  Month 


SEE  OUR  STOCK  OF  HORSES  AND  CARRIAGES 


GEORGE  B.  GRIFFITH 


STAND  WEAR  SHOES 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
Absolutely  all  leather.  Costs  but  little 
more  than  inferior  kinds 

HALL  &  MACFARLAND 


Always  the  best  place  to  buy 
....CARPETS  and  RUGS.... 


F.  D.  SPERRY 


Telephone  1146-2  Haymarket 


90  Canal  St,.  Boston 


PRENTISS  &  VIALL 

...INSURANCE... 


Room  3,  Masonic  Block  -  Reading 


George  H.  Atkinson  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

If  you  want  to  see  the  new  things  as  they  come  on  the 
market,  you  must  come  to  headquarters.  We  cater 
to  the  best  trade  and  want  to  see  you 


(HmtmU 
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WHAT  is  the  cause  of  the  lack 
of  interest  in  the  Pioneer? 
There  is  plenty  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
physical  side  of  our  school  life,  ath¬ 
letics,  now  why  can’t  we  have  more 
in  the  mental,  the  literary  ?  In  years 
past  the  scholars  were  eager  and 
proud  to  have  any  article  of  theirs 
appear  in  the  Pioneer.  Now  almost 
all  the  material  is  taken  from  the 
work  of  the  English  classes,  work 
that  is  compulsory.  Don’t  leave  all 
the  responsibility  with  the  editors. 
We  want  everyone  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper.  If  you  write  some¬ 
thing  that  is  good  and  you  know  it 
is  good,  hand  it  in.  If  you  have  an 
inspiration  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  get  up  and  write  it  down  and 
hand  it  in.  If  anything  really  funny 
happens  in  your  classes,  just  jot  it 
down  and  hand  it  to  your  class 
editor,  or  any  knock,  not  a  mean  one 
that  will  hurt  anybody’s  feelings, 
but  a  good-natured  knock.  No  one 
who  has  the  proper  spirit  will  resent 
a  good-natured  knock,  and  knocks 
are  the  things  that  will  arouse  inter- 
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est,  too.  Every  scholar  as  a  member 
of  the  school  ought  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  school  paper.  Don’t 
let  it  die  out  because  of  lack  of 
interest. 

All  the  students  who  took  part  in 
the  athletic  meet  with  the  Lynn 
Classical  High  School  ought  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  success, 
and  the  Pioneer  takes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  extending  its  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  boys,  who  helped  to 
make  the  meet  so  satisfactory  to  the 
interests  of  the  Reading  High 
School.  The  trophy  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  High  School  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  cups  which  have 
already  been  won  by  this  institution. 
After  the  spring  bout  with  this  same 
school,  we  hope  that  the  Pioneer 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
gratulate  its  prominent  athletes 
again. 

Mr.  Brown,  our  new  music  master, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Brown,  gave  us  a 
recital,  one  music  period  which  was 
very  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  the 
school.  We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  for  their  kindness. 

The  basket  ball  dance  Hallowe’en 
proved  a  losing  proposition.  How¬ 
ever,  everyone  had  a  good  time  and 
the  hall  looked  the  best  ever.  The 
matron’s  corner  was  quite  unique. 

Miss  Smith  has  the  sympathy  of 
the  whole  school  in  the  sad  death  of 
her  father. 


AT  THE  MERCY  OF  THE 
BLACK  HAND 


A  huddled  figure  clung  to  the  rail 
as  the  yacht  rolled  and  plunged. 
Great  seas  swept  beneath  her  and 
now  and  then  one  boarded,  the  seas 
of  green  water  rushing  fore  and  aft. 

On  the  bridge  stood  the  Captain 
in  oil-skins,  and  watching  closely  as 
flashes  of  lightning  pierced  the 
darkness  and  unveiled  the  angry  sea. 

Suddenly  the  figure  straining  at 

the  rail  left  the  deck  with  orders  for 

\ 

the  Captain  to  call  him  if  anything 
turned  up.  The  yacht  rolled,  then 
pitched  forward  as  her  course  was 
slightly  changed.  In  the  flashes  of 
lightning  she  appeared  like  a  wild 
graceful  thing  fleeing  from  pursuit. 

Walking,  or  rather  jumping  and 
leaping,  Merton  made  his  way  to  the 
Wireless  room.  Here  he  strapped 
the  harness  to  his  head  and  waited. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  James  Cecil  strode  into  the 
cabin. 

“Anything  doing,  Merton  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“Not  a  thing,  sir.” 

With  this  Cecil  strode  out  to  the 
reeling  decks  again. 

Merton  remained  motionless.  Sud¬ 
denly  there  came  a  flash  and  he 
waited  with  ears  straining  to  the 
rubber  caps. 

“Cra-sh-sh  !  ” 

His  fingers  touched  the  key,  and 
the  sparks  flew.  Then  he  cut  in  the 
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tape.  The  tape  read  :  “ W arship — 
cruiser — she’s  chasing  you — make 
escape — everything  all  right  if  here 
in  time — (x  y  z).” 

Merton  jumped  up,  donned  his 
coat  and  stumbled  forward  to  the 
bridge. 

“On  the  bridge  !  ” 

“Forward.” 

“Warship.  She’s  coming  down 
on  us.” 

He  then  made  his  way  slowly  to 
the  bridge  and  reported  in  full. 

“Cr-a-ash-bang.” 

Merton’s  hand  reached  to  the  key. 

He  answered,  “Are  you  coming? 
Sighted  anything?  Yes,  expect 
hear  from  bridge  soon.” 

“Hurry.” 

Merton  sprang  from  his  chair  and 
made  his  way  to  the  bridge  with  an 
order  for  full  speed.  Down  in  the 
engine  room  a  bell  clanged.  The 
yacht  leaped  forward  like  a  grey¬ 
hound  loosed  from  a  leash.  Merton 
then  made  his  way  to  his  cabin  and 
went  to  bed.  It  was  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  light  and  from  the  bridge  could 
be  seen  the  approaching  land  and 
the  outlying  lighthouse.  The 
yacht’s  speed  was  reduced  and  she 
slowly  slipped  up  the  harbor  as  all 
fear  of  the  cruiser  had  vanished. 
No  one  would  have  thought  to  look 
at  this  little  grey  yacht,  that  she 
could  out-distance  one  of  the  fastest 
cruisers,  but  such  was  the  case. 
The  yacht  had  been  slipping  along, 
when  a  small  boat  was  hailed  from 


the  bridge.  It  came  alongside  and 
a  bewhiskered  individual  sprang  up 
the  side  to  the  deck. 

He  was  the  Custom  officer  and  he 
and  his  assistants  searched  the  ves¬ 
sel.  Nothing  was  found  so  they 
returned  to  their  boat.  The  yacht 
continued  up  the  harbor  until  a  safe 
anchorage  was  reached.  The  anchor 
was  dropped  and  things  were  made 
ship-shape. 

About  five  in  the  afternoon  Mer¬ 
ton  and  Cecil  slipped  into  a  waiting 
boat  and  were  rowed  ashore.  Mer¬ 
ton  remained  with  the  boat-men  a 
minute  and  then  giving  them  a  few 
instructions  walked  up  the  wharf. 

The  two  men  sauntered  along  the 
street  to  a  small  cafe,  where  they 
entered  a  booth  and  ordered  lunch. 
Cecil  did  not  notice  a  keen,  slim  man 
who  came  along  and  occupied  the 
next  booth,  but  Merton’s  quick  eye 
took  in  the  situation. 

“Now,  Merton,”  said  Cecil,  “tell 
us  about  this  strange  mission, — just 
why  and  how  you  are  going  to 
attempt  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Merton,  “these  are 
the  plain  facts.  While  in  Naples  I 
joined  the  Black  Hand  Society. 
You  need  not  ask  me  why  because 
I  do  not  know  myself.  But  the 
deed  has  got  to  be  done  or  my  head 
will  pay  the  forfeit.  The  seven¬ 
teenth  I  will  go  quietly  to  the  State 
House,  place  the  metallic  cylinder  in 
a  designated  place,  walk  quietly  out 
and  take  the  first  steamer  to  Paris. 
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The  bomb  will  not  go  off  for  seven 
and  a  half  days.  Meanwhile  I  shall 
be  safely  away  and  the  bomb  cannot 
be  discovered  until  the  fatal  moment 
unless  by  some  unforeseen  event.” 

After  quietly  eating  their  lunch 
they  arose  and  strolled  out  upon  the 
sunny  avenue,  Cecil  with  bowed 
head  and  dragging  steps  following 
the  quick  steps  of  Merton.  As  they 
rounded  a  corner  the  man  who  had 
been  in  the  next  booth  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  retreating  men. 

On  the  night  of  the  seventeenth 
of  July,  Merton  quietly  left  his  hotel 
and  made  his  way  along  the  boule¬ 
vard  leading  to  the  State  House. 
He  walked  quickly  and  quietly,  cov¬ 
ering  the  ground  very  fast.  He 
went  around  to  a  heavily  barred 
door  which  seemed  impassable. 
With  a  suppressed  laugh  he  pulled 
from  his  pocket  a  long  slim  key. 
Deftly  slipping  it  into  the  lock  he 
turned  it  and  lo !  the  huge  door 
yielded  and  the  darkness  swallowed 
him. 

Merton  made  his  way  like  one 
familiar  with  the  surroundings.  He 
continued  till  he  reached  a  little 
lobby  in  which  was  a  statue  of  a 
woman  holding  a  vase ;  into  this  he 
slipped  a  package.  Even  as  he  did 
so  3-  hand  grasped  him.  Like  a 
flash  he  whirled  and  his  fist  shot  up, 
followed  by  a  sickening  thud  as  a 
body  struck  the  floor.  He  bent 
down  to  determine  how  badly  the 
man  was  hurt  and  chachled  as  he 


recognized  the  man  who  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  adjoining  booth  at  the  cafe. 
Taking  a  sponge  from  his  pocket  he 
pressed  it  to  the  man’s  nostrils,  then 
left  him. 

He  picked  his  way  among  the 
corridors.  A  faint  gleam  shone 
from  one,  and  to  this  he  made  his 
way.  Approaching  a  panel  in  the 
side  of  the  wall  he  ran  his  fingers 
along  the  crevices  till  they  came  in 
contact  with  a  concealed  spring.  He 
pressed  it  and  a  small  black  cavity 
yawned  before  him.  Into  this  he 
stepped,  and  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  flash  light  he  made  his  way  quickly 
up  a  flight  of  small  stairs.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  top  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  thin  coil  of  wire.  Then 
stepping  a  little  to  his  right  he 
opened  a  window,  stepped  out  and 
jumped  to  the  flag  pole.  This  he 
began  to  climb.  When  within  a  few 
feet  from  the  top  he  attached  the 
thin  wire.  After  making  several 
lines  of  the  wire  he  slid  down,  closed 
the  window  and  walked  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  secret  stairway.  Here  he 
took  from  his  overcoat  pocket  a  long 
cylindrical  thing  which  looked  like 
a  shell.  To  this  he  attached  the 
wire.  After  this  he  made  his  way 
quickly  to  the  panel  which  he  opened 
with  caution  and  slid  into  the  dimly 
lighted  corridor.  Soon  he  reached 
the  outside  darkness. 

The  detective  awoke  with  a  buzz¬ 
ing  head  and  parched  throat.  Fee¬ 
bly  rising  he  made  his  way  to  the 
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statue,  removed  the  bundle  and 
made  straight  for  the  main  office. 
He  burst  in  without  ceremony. 
When  he  had  explained  the  attempt, 
great  was  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
him,  for  all  thought  that  here  ended 
the  plot. 

Meanwhile  Merton  made  his  way 
with  all  haste  to  the  wharf.  Here 
he  was  met  by  Cecil  with  a  boat 
crew  and  he  hastily  made  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  the  yacht.  Arriving  on 
board,  he  ordered  the  captain  to  get 
under  way.  This  was  done,  and 
with  all  possible  speed  they  made 
for  the  open  sea.  The  gay  little 
3'acht  kicked  up  a  wide  wake  as  she 
reeled  off  the  miles.  When  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
port,  Merton,  who  was  on  deck, 
went  below  to  the  wireless.  Here 
he  strapped  on  the  harness.  He 
reached  out,  his  fingers  touched  the 
key  and  the  fatal  sparks  flashed 
forth.  His  deed  was  done. 

The  next  week  after  arriving  in  a 
foreign  port  he  read  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  House.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  at  a  total  loss  to  account 
for  the  act,  and  the  detectives  had 
no  clews  to  work  on. 

After  Merton  arrived  home  he 
took  the  terrible  step  of  having  the 
members  of  the  Black  Hand  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  This  meant  his 
death  for  afterward  he  was  found  on 
an  outlying  street  with  a  knife  in  his 
heart.  But  he  alone  knows  that  the 
destruction  of  the  State  House  was 


accomplished  by  wireless  and  that 
the  cylinder  he  had  placed  on  the 
secret  stairway  was  tuned  to  the 
fatal  vibrations  that  he  had  sent. 

Paul  Forbes,,  ’09* 


IT’S  GENERALLY  THE.  WAY 

A  middle-aged  lady  i,n  blaclj^ 
boarded  a  Cambridge  car  the  other 
day,  and  when  the  conductor  came, 
to  collect  the  fare  she  handed  him  a 
two-dollar  bill.  He  searched  his 
pocket  for  the  change,  but  found 
that  he  lacked  ten  cents  of  the 
proper  amount. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  “have  you 
nothing  less  than  a  two-dollar  bill  ?  ” 

“Eh  ?  ”  inquired  the  lady,  “you’ll 
have  to  speak  a  little  louder,  I’m 
deaf.” 

“Have  you  nothing  less  than  this 
bill  ?  I  haven’t  the  change,”  he 
repeated  in  a  louder  tone  of  voice. 

“  ‘Don’t  I  want  a  pill  ?  I  look  as 
if  I  need  a  change.’  How  dare  you, 
young  man  !  ”  indignantly  answered 
the  lady. 

gl“I  asked  you  if  you  had  anything 
less  than  a  bill,”  patiently  said  the 
young  man,  this  time  still  more 
loudly. 

“You  think  I’m  dressed  flt  to 
kill?  The  very  idea,  when  I’m  in 
mourning  for  my  dear  departed  hus¬ 
band!  Young  man,  you  shall  be 
discharged !  I  have  your  number,” 
shrieked  the  old  lady,  greatly  insult¬ 
ed. 
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Things  were  becoming  exciting 
now  and  the  younger  people  in  the 
car  began  to  give  vent  to  laughter. 
A  kindly-faced  man  was  sitting  next 
the  lady,  and  putting  his  mouth 
close  to  her  ear,  he  said,  “The  con¬ 
ductor  wishes  to  know  if  you  have 
nothing  less  than  a  two-dollar  bill, 
because  he  hasn’t  enough  change  for 
you.” 

“Oh,  my  goodness,  of  course  I 
have,  only  I  wanted  to  get  the  bill 
changed,”  quickly  replied  the  old 
lady,  and  calmly  handed  the  conduc¬ 
tor  a  dime. 

Vera  Young,  ’09. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING 
IN  1913. 


[Note  — This  prophecy  includes  only  the  members 
of  English  IV,  A] 


“Pardon  me,  but  isn’t  this  Helen 
Beebe  ?  ”  was  asked  of  a  young 
woman  who  was  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Avon 
streets,  Boston. 

“Indeed  it  is,  or  at  least  the  one 
that  once  was,  and  you  are  that 
young  maiden  that  sat  in  front  of 
me  junior  and  senior  years  in  good 
old  R.  H.  S.,”  with  a  laugh. 

“Surely,  Helen,  you  are  the  last 
person  I  ever  thought  I  should  see 
standing  on  this  street  corner  today, 
for  I  understood  that  you  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  gone  to  Dover,  Dela¬ 
ware,  to  live.” 

“Yes,  I  am  living  there  but  came 


- > 

home  to  New  England  for  a  short 
visit.” 

“It  is  fine  that  I  happened  to 
meet  you  for  a  crowd  of  R.  H.  S. 
girls  are  to  meet  in  Jordan’s  Waiting 
Room  and  then  go  to  the  South 
Station  and  greet  Vera  Young. 
She  comes  back  from  a  summer 
abroad.  Do  come  with  us  and  we 
will  have  a  glorious  time  talking 
over  old  days.” 

“Yes,  I  will  go  with  you!  I 
should  love  to.  What  is  Vera  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  now  that  she  has  finished 
her  college  course  ?  ” 

“She  wrote  me  she  should  remain 
at  home  for  a  while,  but  I  think  the 
first  thing  she  will  do  will  be  to 
announce  her  engagement.  We 
have  expected  it  for  quite  a  long 
time.  He  is  a  physician  practicing 
in  Newton.” 

“Really  fine,  isn’t  it !  Why,  Ruth, 
congratulations !  How  long  have 
you  worn  that  plain  gold  band  on 
your  left  hand? ” 

“Why,”  with  a  blush,  “Didn’t  you 
receive  an  announcement?  We  had 
a  very  quiet  affair  with  just  the 
families.  W  e’ve  been  married 
almost  three  months  now.” 

“It’s  funny  I  didn’t  get  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  I  suppose  you  feel 
quite  old  and  experienced.  How  is 
Marion  ?  She  is  just  the  same  jolly 
girl  as  ever,  I  know.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  She  declares  she 
will  never  marry  but  already  things 
look  as  if  she  would  change  her  mind.” 
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“Of  course  she  will  change  her 
mind  and  would  be  foolish  if  she 
didn’t.  We  think  so,  don’t  we?” 

“Surely.” 

“What  is  Lib  doing  ?  ” 

“Staying  at  home  making  sunshine 
but  I  doubt  if  she  remains  there 
long.  When  she  comes  you  will 
notice  a  very  fine  diamond  on  her 
left  hand.” 

“Is  that  it?  Well,  I  might  have 
expected  it.” 

“Fletcher  is  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Boston  Globe.” 

“Great !  ” 

“Claudia  Michelini  is  a  very  great 
pianist  in  New  York  and  holds  many 
glorious  recitals.” 

“That  is  fine,  she  loves  music  so 
much.” 

“Stembridge  is  married  and  very 
much  settled  down.  He  holds  some 
sort  of  a  State  House  position.  I 
think  they  live  in  Melrose,  her  home 
was  there  and  I  understood  they  are 
with  her  people  for  a  while.” 

“It  must  seem  strange  for  Rex  to 
be  nicely  settled.’^ 

“Ward  Foote  is  conducting  tramp¬ 
ing  trips  for  young  fellows.  The 
boys  all  like  him  very  much.” 

“I  should  know  that  the  boys 
would  like  him  as  he  was  a  true 
sport.” 

“Lawrence  Parker  is  running  a 
night  lunch  cart  in  Boston  and  is 
doing  very  well,  I  hear.” 

“That’s  fine  !  Say,  will  you  tell 
me,  Ruth,  where  you  gathered  all 
this  news?” 


“In  the  Reading  Chronicle,  of 
course.  I  have  a  great  deal  more 
for  you.  The  R.  H.  S.  Pioneer  has 
just  come  out  and  it  had  extensive 
alumni  notes.  The  paper  is  getting 
on  finely  and  a  great  deal  of  interest 
is  being  shown.” 

“I  have  the  Chronicle  only  once 
in  a  great  while  but  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  subscribe  for  both  that  and 
the  Pioneer.  How  many  times  is  it 
printed  ?  ” 

“Once  a  month.” 

“Now  for  more  news.  What  are 
the  boys  doing  ?  Where  is  Bill  ?  ” 

“Hillman  is  at  Harvard  studying 
for  another  degree.” 

“Who  would  have  thought  it  of 
Bill !  ” 

“Harlan  Fames  is  running  a  large 
summer  hotel  at  Gloucester  and  a 
winter  one  in  Pasadena,  California.” 

“Good  for  Mike  !  ” 

“You  remember  Mildred  Hamil¬ 
ton  ?  ” 

“Of  course !  ” 

“She  is  teaching  history  in  Read¬ 
ing  High.” 

“Of  all  things !  Mildred  wasn’t 
very  fond  of  that.” 

“Marion  Pease  has  an  A.  M.  and 
hopes  to  begin  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Abbott  Academy  this  fall.” 

“What  of  Harold  Robinson?” 

“I  am  not  sure  whether  he  receiv¬ 
ed  his  degree  from  Harvard  or  not, 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  is  working  for 
the  Boston  &  Maine.  Ethel  Strout 
has  accepted  a  position  as  chemistry 
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teacher  in  Reading  High.  Ever 
since  her  first  days  of  it  with  Miss 
Wheeler  she  has  longed  to  be  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  science  and  now  she  is.” 

“Did  you  know  that  Paul  Forbes 
is  in  Delaware?  He  is  not  so  very 
far  from  me.” 

“No  !  I  wondered  where  he  was.” 

“Yes,  he  has  something  to  do  with 
the  constructing  of  the  new  war¬ 
ships.  He  has  invented  some  new 
way  of  getting  rid  of  coal  in  case  of 
any  great  danger.  He  has  a  very 
pretty  wife,  a  Southern  beauty.” 

“Good  for  Paul.  Hasn’t  he  ever 
done  any  caricaturing?  I  thought 
he  would  be  interested  in  that  sort 
of  work  as  he  drew  such  funny  pic¬ 
tures  when  we  were  all  in  R.  H.  S. 
together.” 

“I  heard  he  drew  for  one  of  the 
political  papers  as  a  pastime.” 

“Alberta  Doyle  is  a  violinist  of 
great  note  and  I  hear  rumors  of  an 
engagement  there,  also.” 

“Where  is  Dorothy  Davies?” 

“Oh  !  Dorothy  is  still  in  Reading 
but  a  near  by  city  is  likely  to  have 
her  soon.  She  has  been  abroad 
having  her  voice  trained  and  is 
really  a  fine  singer.” 

“I  do  wonder  why  those  girls 
have  not  come.” 

“Perhaps  they  have  gone  to  the 
station.” 

“Oh,  no,  they  were  to  meet  here.” 

“Is  that  fine  looking  girl  coming 
toward  us  Elizabeth  Smith?” 

“Yes,  that  is  Lib.  Hulloa,  Lib^ 


I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend, 
Mrs.  Helen  Beebe - .” 

Elizabeth  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised,  but  not  speechless,  and  the 
conversation  dashed  on  at  an  even 
rapid er  pace. 

“Plere  comes  Marion  !  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  crowd.” 

“Why  Helen  Beebe  !  ”  in  a  chorus. 

“Isn’t  this  a  surprise.” 

“Where  did  you  find  her,  Ruth  ?” 

“I  met  her  in  front  of  the  store  as 
I  came  in.  We  have  been  having 
the  best  chat.  I  have  been  telling 
her  all  about  the  crowd.” 

“Are  you  coming  to  meet  Vera 
with  us  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  should  love  to,”  replied 
Helen. 

“Come  on,  girls,  it  is  almost  time 
for  the  train  and  so  we  must  hurry.” 

“What  track  does  that  train  come 
in  on  ?  ” 

“Track  fifty-four  and  is  due  this 
minute.  Hurry !  ” 

“It  is  coming  in  now.” 

“Where  can  Vera  be  ?” 

“There  she  is  !  ” 

“Hulloa,  girls,  this  is  a  great  sur¬ 
prise.  I  didn’t  expect  you.  How 
kind  of  you  to  come.” 

“You  surely  have  changed.” 

“How  swell  you  look  in  that 
dandy  travelling  cloak.” 

“Helen  Beebe,  how  did  you 
happen  to  be  here  ?  ” 

“I  met  the  girls  so  thought  I 
would  come  along  with  them.  My 
husband  and  I  are  up  here  for  a 
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few  weeks.  His  vacation  came  late 

so  we  thought  we  would  come  up 
here  and  stay  over  Thanksgiving. 

It  is  real  fine  to  be  with  you  girls 
again  and  brings  back  the  old  days. 
I  haven’t  been  home  for  two  years 
so  I  have  almost  lost  you  all.  I  met 
Ruth  and  we  had  a  long  talk  before 
any  of  the  other  girls  came  so  I 
know  what  you  are  all  doing  and 
planning  to  do.  Bad  reports  about 
you,  V era.  Are  they  true  ?  ” 

“You  will  know  later.” 

“Did  you  have  a  nice  trip,  Vera? 
I  suppose  he  met  you  in  New  York. 
Your  mother  says  you  stayed  there 
over  night  so  you  feel  much  more 
rested  than  as  if  you  had  come  to 
Boston  immediately,  so  I  move  that 
this  crowd  meet  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Vera  Young  at  seven-thirty, 
sharp,  this  evening  in  order  that 
Miss  Young  may  tell  us  of  the  many 
interesting  experiences  of  her  trip. 
Does  anyone  second  the  motion  ?  ” 
“I  do,”  said  Vera. 

“All  in  favor  say  ‘Ay.’  ” 

“Ay !  ! !  ” 

“Well,  Vera,  we  will  see  you  at 
seven-thirty  and  say  good  bye,  for 
now,  as  here  is  your  father  with  a 
porter  for  your  bags  and  so  forth, 
and  I  suppose  the  carriage  is  waiting. 

’09. 


We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  we 
have  received  no  exchanges  as  yet. 
Has  everyone  forgotten  us  ? 


TRAIN  TROUBLES 


“All  aboard,”  yelled  the  conduc¬ 
tor. 

“Pile  on  there,  you  kids,  all  of  yez, 
an’  hurry  up  about  it,  too,”  cried  Mrs. 
Patrick  Murphy  to  her  children.  “Sa¬ 
die,  hev  ye  got  thim  bundles  I  told 
yez  to  get?  Hurry  up  Mike,  the 
train  ’1  go  and  lave  us  here.  (let  the 
kids  in  a  sate,  Sadie,  afore  the  train 
gits  agoin’,  fer  they’ll  all  sit  on'  the 
floor  if  ye  don’t.” 

The  deliverer  of  these  directions^ 
was  a  fat  Irish  woman  who  was  re¬ 
turning  home  from  shopping  with 
five  children  and  twenty  bundles.- 
The  youngest  child  was  a  baby  of 
two  or  three  months;  next  came 
Mike,  aged  three;  then  Maggy,  aged 
five,  Jerry,  aged  seven,  and  Sadie 
aged  eleven. 

“Here,  youze,  here’s  some  sates,” 
she  began  again.  “Mike  an’  Maggy, 
yez  can  sit  on  the  sate  with  me.  Sa¬ 
die  you  turn  that  sate  over  so  that  you 
and  Jerry  can  sit  there  an’  stack  thim 
bundles  up  between  ye.  Well,  say, 
will  yez  look  at  Maggy’s  hair.  Tie 
it  up,  Sadie,  will  ye?  Now  the  rest 
of  youze  sit  still  an’  look  out  the 
window.” 

At  this  point  the  children  became 
rather  restless  owing  to  the  monotony 
of  the  scenery.  The  baby  took  to 
bawling  while  Mike  sought  pleasure 
in  pulling  Maggy’s  hair. 

“  Shut  up,  you  runt,”  said  Mrs, 
Murphy,  giving  the  baby  a  shabe, 
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“  Can’t  yez  behave  like  a  respectful 
kid  fur  two  minutes?  Sadie,  haul 
thet  bottle  out  of  my  bag  an — ” 

“Say,  Ma,”  sang  out  Maggy, 
“Mike  is  pullin’  me  wool.” 

“Hey,  Mike,  quit  that  you,  or  I’ll 
give  yez  a  paste  in  the  jaw.  Sadie, 
hurry  up  with  thet  bottle,  the  kid’ll 
yell  hisself  sick.” 

Receiving  the  bottle  from  Sadie 
it  was  rammed  unceremoniously  into 
the  baby’s  mouth,  whereupon  he 
calmed  down.  At  this  point  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  seat  back  of  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
phy  was  heard  remarking  to  his 
friend: 

“Anybody  with  a  bunch  of  kids 
like  that  ought  to  stay  at  home.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
phy,  who  turned  around  and  re¬ 
marked: 

“Now  yez  look  a-here,  my  man, 
I’m  payin’  fur  this  here  bunch,  ex¬ 
cept  fer  the  tree  smallest,  an’  I  gut 
just  as  much  right  to  ride  on  here 
wit  my  family  as  you  have,  see.” 
Then  she  turned  around  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  her  children: 

“Sadie,  take  Maggy’s  finger  out  of 
her  mouth  or  she’ll  chaw  it  off.  What 
did  I  tell  you  about  pulling  Maggy’s 
hair,  Michael  Murphy.”  Hereupon 
she  administered  a  box  on  his  ear. 
Michael  set  up  a  howl  in  which  the 
baby  joined,  so  the  bottle  was  brought 
into  play  and  rammed  nearly  down 
the  baby’s  throat.  At  this  point  the 
train  slowed  down  suddenly  and  all 
the  bundles  were  knocked  onto  the 
floor, 


“For  the  Lord’s  sake,”  bawled 
Mrs.  Murphy,  “can’t  the  two  of  yez 
hang  onto  thim  bundles?”  The  next 
few  minutes  were  occupied  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  bundles  off  the  floor. 

“What  station  is  this?”  sang  out 
Jerry  as  the  train  stopped.  “Aint  it 
where  we  get  off?” 

“Begorra  if  it  aint,”  cried  Mrs. 
Murphy.  “Hey,  there!  grab  those 
bundles;  yez  two,  an’  get  a  move  on 
about  it.  Come  along  here,  you 
kid,  and  make  yezselves  come  fast, 
too.” 

Hereupon  the  children  grabbed 
their  belongings  and  hastened  down 
the  aisle. 

“Thank  Heaven!”  murmured  the 
man  behind  them,  as  the  last  young¬ 
ster  stumbled  out  of  the  door. 

F.  Twombly,  ’09. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  A  SCHOOL¬ 
GIRL. 


If  this  is  all  it  will  be  like, 

I  wish  to  Die — I  don’t  care  how — 
While  I  am  Very,  Very  Young: 

As  young  almost  as  Now. 

They  never  felt  what  Sorrow  was. 

They  never  learned  their  Golden 
Rule; 

They  say,  “These  are  your  happiest 
days!’^ 

With  School,  School,  School. 

When  Saturday’s  all  out  of  breath. 
With  all  the  livelong  week  in  sight; 
And  Monday,  coming  after  you, 

Spoils  every  Sunday  night. 

And  nothing  Done  but  Yesterdays; 

And  nothing  coming  but  Tomorrows! 
Don’t  cheer  me  up — Please  let  me  be— 
I  have  the  Sorrows. 

—  [Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  in 
Harper’s  Bazaar, 
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THE  OLD  DOOR-STEP. 


“O  h,  dear !  O  h,  dear !  ”  sighed 
the  old  door-step,  “I  don’t  like  these 
people  at  all.  They  use  me  so  rudely. 
The  old  people  never  used  me  like 
this.  Here  I  am  torn  away  from  my 
door  and  thrown  into  the  woodpile 
to  await  being  cut  into  kindling  by 
that  horrid  man. 

“Yes,  it  was  over  fifty  years  ago 
that  I  was  first  put  up  by  that  door? 
where  I  have  remained  that  many 
years.  I  was  proud  of  myself  then. 
I  had  a  beautiful  coat  of  dark  green, 
and  I  envied  no  one.  I  was  young 
and  had  not  seen  much  of  the  world. 

“This  old  house  was  built  for  young 
Philip  Corriner  and  his  bride,  Hattie 
Lawson.  I  can  remember  though  it 
is  so  long  ago  their  frequent  visits  to 
the  house  before  their  marriage.  I 
cannot  remember  the  number  of 
times  that  they  passed  over  me  and 
entered  the  house  which  was  to  be 
their  home  together.  Every  evening 
they  would  come  and  sit  down  upon 
me  to  dream  and  talk  of  the  future. 

“And  then  they  were  married  and 
came  here  to  live.  Those  were  happy 
days.  Every  evening  Hattie  would 
come  out  upon  me  and  watch  for  her 
husband.  Often  she  would  go  down 
the  road  a  little  and  they  would  come 
back  together  arm  in  arm,  laughing 
and  chatting  gaily.  And  thus  a  year 
passed  away. 

“One  day  I  heard  Spot,  the  dog, 
and  old  Tabby  talking  about  a  great 


good  fortune  that  had  come  to  Hattie 
and  Philip.  I  listened  but  could  not 
make  out  what  it  was.  So  I  asked 
Spot: 

“  ‘What  is  that  great  thing  you 
are  talking  about  ?  ’ 

“‘Why,  don’t  you  know,  you  stu¬ 
pid,’  he  answered.  ‘  There’s  a  little 
baby  boy  in  the  house.’ 

“And  of  course  we  all  rejoiced 
with  our  master  and  mistress. 

“It  was  not  many  years  before 
little  Robert  and  his  tiny  sister,  Mar¬ 
garet,  were  playing  about  in  the  yard, 
and  then,  oh,  what  fun  it  was  to  hear 
their  childish  prattle  all  day  long. 
Oh,  how  I  loved  those  children.  No 
one  could  have  loved  them  more. 

“Well,  of  course  they  grew  up,  as 
children  always  do,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  nothing  else  of  interest  happened 
until  Robert  was  nearly  seventeen. 
Often  he  and  Margaret  would  come 
from  school,  and  sitting  down  on  my 
broad  back  would  study  their  lessons 
together.  They  were  much  attached 
to  each  other;  ‘inseparables’  they 
were  often  called. 

“But  I  shall  never  forget  that  last 
day  that  I  saw  Margaret.  She  had 
not  been  very  well  that  day  and  had 
stayed  from  school.  At  about  time 
for  her  brother  to  return,  she  came 
out  of  doors  humming  gaily  to  her¬ 
self,  and  espying  Robert  coming  has¬ 
tily  up  the  road,  she  skipped  out  to 
meet  him,  just  as  if  she  had  never 
been  sick  in  her  life. 

“‘Well,  Peggy,’  I  heard  Robert 
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say  as  he  entered  the  gate,  ‘  How  are 
you  feeling  now  ?  ’ 

“  ‘Oh,  I’ll  be  all  right  tomorrow,’ 
she  answered,  happily,  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  house. 

“Those  were  the  last  words  I  ever 
heard  Margaret  say.  She  was  not 
all  right  the  next  morning,  for  the 
doctor  was  called,  and  every  day  for 
the  next  two  weeks  he  stepped  upon 
me  with  the  same  grave  expression 
on  his  face.  Every  one  went  around 
with  hushed  footfalls  and  low  voices. 

“But  on  the  last  day  of  those 
dreadful  two  weeks,  Robert  came 
out  with  the  doctor.  They  talked 
in  low  voices  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  the  doctor  drove  away.  Robert 
dropped  down  in  the  accustomed 
place,  and  laying  his  curly  head  on 
Spot’s  shaggy  coat,  cried  as  if  his 
heart  would  break. 

“‘We’ll  never  see  Peggy  again. 
Spot,  old  boy,’  he  whispered.  ‘  ’Cause 
she’s  dead.’ 

“On  Sunday  morning  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  people  passed  over  me,  and 
after  a  while  a  white  trimmed  car¬ 
riage  came  to  the  door.  A  big,  long 
box  was  brought  out  and  afterward  I 
learned  that  Margaret  was  in  that 
box.  They  took  her  away, — I  don’t 
know  where, — and  as  I  have  said,  I 
never  saw  her  again. 

“This  was  the  saddest  part  of  my 
life.  But  a  happier  time  came  the 
day  that  Robert  brought  home  his 
young  wife,  Ellen.  This  was  twelve 
years  after  Margaret’s  death.  Ellen 


was  so  much  like  Margaret ;  the  same 
sweet  ways  and  sunny  smile.  Often 
and  often  they  would  sit  together 
with  the  old  people  in  the  moonlight 
and  talk  about  the  long-lost  loved 
one. 

“Then  came  the  bright  days  when 
their  little  baby  Margaret  played 
about  me  and  my  back  was  nearly 
worn  through  by  the  three  riotous 
boys. 

“But  three  years  ago,  and  within 
a  month  of  each  other,  Philip  and 
Hattie  died  and  were  carried  away 
from  us. 

“Oh,”  and  the  old  door-step  heaved 
another  great  sigh,  “  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  Margaret  and  her  mother 
were  seated  on  my  worn  old  back, 
Ellen  told  her  daughter  that  they 
had  lost  all  their  money  and  the  old 
homestead  must  be  sold. 

“So  it  was  sold,  and  here  am  I. 
After  submitting  to  the  hardship  of 
having  all  that  furniture  moved  in 
over  me  without  even  a  creak,  I  must 
be  thrown  rudely  out  here,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  younger  and  brighter 
step.  Oh,  dear,  my  working  days 
are  over  and  here  comes  that  man 
with  the  ax. 

“I  don’t  think  I  am  altogether  use¬ 
less  yet,  though  my  back  is  well  worn 
and  I  am  not  so  handsome  as  I  was, 
and  I  know  that  if  my  old  friends 
were  here  I  would  not  be  used  this 
way.  But  I  suppose  people  think 
they  know  better  than  a  poor  old 
door-step.” 

Viola  E.  Blair,  Eng.  IV.  B. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


The  following  members  of  the 
Class  of  1908  are  attending  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Commerce 
— Marion  Stone  Bancroft,  Almeda 
Elizabeth  Colby,  Roy  Wilson  Tur¬ 
ner,  Grace  Clark  Mansfield,  Nora 
Lena  Cullinane. 

Henry  Blethen,  May  Lillian 
Forbes  and  Russell  Willis  Davis  are 
attending  Burdett. 

Five  of  the  ’08  Class  are  post 
graduates  at  the  Reading  High 
School :  Marjorie  Roberts,  Muriel 
Alice  Emerson,  Charles  Warren 
Underhill,  Benjamin  Martin  Harts¬ 
horn  and  Oscar  Harris  Rounds. 

George  Clark  Brooks,  ’08,  is 
attending  Bowdoin  College  and 
Luke  Terrance  Devaney,  ’08,  Tufts 
Medical  School.  Ruth  Peabody  is 
at  North  Adams  Normal  School. 
Susie  Granfield  and  Hilda  Weston 
Eames  are  attending  Salem  Normal 
School. 

Susie  Carrie  Simpson  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  position  as  school  teacher  in 
New  Hampshire. 

John  Whitley  Underhill  is  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Maine. 

Robert  Jewett  Barr  is  in  the 
wholesale  shoe  business,  while 


Leland  Waldron  Kingman  is  in  the 
wholesale  meat  business. 

John  Cavill  Holmes  is  employed 
by  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

William  Campbell  Barrett  is 
learning  the  band  saw  and  belt 
knife  business  of  J.  L.  Fowle. 

Everett  Brown  is  a  clerk  at  Car¬ 
penter’s  Grocery  Store,  North  Read¬ 
ing. 

William  Connolly  is  working  for 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

Margaret  Louise  Robinson  is  at 
home.  , 

Rose  Imelda  Devaney  is  working 
at  Akerley’s  Brush  Factory,  Read¬ 
ing. 

George  Raymond  Moses  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  D’Arcy  &  Company, 
dealers  in  blinds,  sashes,  etc. 

Ethel  G.  Trask  is  attending  the 
Boston  Normal  Art  School. 

Bernice  A.  Batchelder,  ’07,  is  at 
Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

Violet  B.  Robinson  is  a  full-fledged 
student  at  Radcliffe.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Idlers,  the  Emanuel 
Society,  and  plays  on  the  hockey 
team. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Weren’t  we  just  happy  when  we 
won  the  track  meet? 

You  bet. 

And  didn’t  we  toss  up  our  caps 
and  sweaters  as  high  as  we  could, 
and  jump  up  and  down  and  holler 
for  all  we  were  worth? 

Well,  I  reckon. 

And  didn’t  we  feel  like  going  up 
and  shaking  hands  with  every  fellow 
that  helped  win? 

B etcher  life. 

And  aren’t  we  going  to  put  it  all 
over  them  again  next  spring? 

Surest  thing  you  know. 

Many  of  the  scholars  are  alarmed 
at  the  way  the  portions  of  pie  in  the 
lunch  room  are  shrinking.  Perhaps 
the  dry  weather  is  the  cause  of  this. 


In  French  IV. — “Now  I  want 
everybody  to  pay  attention  to  his 
work — that  means  H — n — 1.”  (Laugh 
from  class.)  “Now  H — n — 1  dont 
get  conceited.” 


Heard  in  music — “You’ll  find  the 
thing  I’m  after  this  morning  is  a  (t) 
tac^^*-^ 

^^Uerman  teacher  giving  isolated 
verb  forms,  “  ‘I  shall  become,’ — 
Black.” 

Murmur  from  the  back  of  the  room, 
“You  mean  ‘Brown’.” 


French  translation,  “Le  farouche 
organiste.” 

“The  sullen  organist.” 

In  History  lY. — “What  cape  did 
Magellan  round?” 

Student — “Cape  Ann.” 


MITCHELL  WOODBURY  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS 

♦ . .  Crockery,  China  and  Glassware 

76  to  92  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

N  ew  York  Office,  28  and  30  West  Broadway 

Chicago  Office,  132  Lake  Street  San  Francisco  Office,  638  Mission  Street 


C.  L.  MARTIN  CO. 


ROCKPORT 


DEALERS  IN 

Coal  and  Wood 


Essex  Clams 
Cape  Oysters 
Fresh  Fish  Every  Day 


AND  COKE 

Telephone  144-2  Reading 


MARKET 


FRANCIS  BROTHERS 

FURNITURE,  RANGES  AND  CARPETS 

FOR  CASH  OR  INSTALMENTS 


—AGENTS  FOR— 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.  PAINTS 
CRAWFORD  AND  GLEN  WOOD  RANGES 
HAVEN  STREET . READING,  MASS. 


First  National  Bank  -  Reading 
CAPITAL  $50,000 
Room  1  Masonic  Block 


W.  C.  TAYLOR 

HARNESS  MAKER  &  REPAIRER 

Express  and  Light  Harnesses  for 
sale.  Horse  Blankets,  Street  and 
Stable  Blankets  at  reasonable  prices. 

Cor.  Chute  and  High  Streets 


DR.  LEON  E.  PARCHER 
..Dentist.. 


Austin’s  Block, 
Reading,  Mass. 

Hours:  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  1  to  5  p.  m. 

Evenings  by  appointment 


L.  T.  EAMES,  ELECTRICIAN 


Office  and  Residence  2  Village  St.,  Reading 

Telephone  Connection 


Have  you  been  Doctoring  the  Feet 
for  pains  resembling  Rheumatism? 

V':^  i  L  Lk 

'  *  V 

V  • 

C.  GLEASON 

Janitor  of  the  Reading  High  School 

Miller’s  Famous  Arch  Supporters 

give  instant  relief  from  pain,  prevent  and  cure  flat 
feet,  take  pressure  off  ball  and  heel,  and  are  ad¬ 
justable  to  any  shoe.  Made  with  aluminum,  are 
light  weight  and  ventilated.  No  more  pains  in 
small  of  back  or  knees  or  aching  feet.  Order  by 
mail. 

EDMUND  W.  MILLER,  Specialist 

4  ASHBURTON  PLACE,  BOSTON 
Manufacturer  of  Miller’s  Reform  “Boots  &  Shoes” 

Reading  Custom 
Laundry 

HIGH-GRADE  LAUNDERERS 

L.  G.  BENT 

JOHN  STREET  -  READING,  MASS. 

Family  Work  a  Specialty 

- THE- 

READING  PUBLIC 
MARKET 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best 
and  freshest 

MEATS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

W.  A.  RICH,  Proprietor 

Atkinson’s  Block  -  _  -  Haven  Street 

THE  LATEST  MODELS  IN 

..  Dress  Shoes .. 

Moderate 

Prices 

Bancroft’s  Shoe  Store 

READING  SQUARE 

FOR  THE  BEST 

Home  Made  Bakery  Goods 

ALSO 

Ice  Cream  and  Confectionery 

GO  TO 

BROWNES  BAKERY 

HAVEN  STREET  -  -  READING 

GEO.  A.  WINCHESTER 


No  trouble  to  show  goods 

MUSIC 

Agent:  PHOTO  AND  ART  SUPPLIES 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES 

PICTURES  AND  FRAMES 


Bank  Building 


Reading,  Mass. 


/ 


A.  S.  RICHARDS 

Market  Garden  Greenhouses 

ROBERT  JONES 

..tailor.. 

201  Summer  Avenue 

Telephone  Connection 

Haven  Street 

Reading 

DR.  H.  N.  BOYLE 

DENTIST 

Office  Hours:  8 — 12;  12.30—5.30 

Telephone,  Reading  262-3 

Room  12,  Masonic  Block  -  READING 

BILLY  MORAN 

Hair  Dresser 

Austin’s  Block  -  Reading  Square 

READING,  MASS. 

SKATES  GROUND  BY  IMPROVED  METHOD 

Bicycles  stored  for  winter,  cleaned 
and  bearings  packed  for  spring 
use,  $1.25. 

H  .  K .  AUSTIN 

Store  cor.  Lincoln  and  Prescott  Sts.  _  .  -  Back  of  B.  &  M.  Station 


YOU’RE  NEXT! 

AT 

PAUL  SEIFERT’S 

TONSORIAL  ROOMS 

Haven  Street  -  -  Reading,  Mass. 

C.  D.  WELLS 

Practical  Horseshoer 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Lameness,  Interfering 
Over-reaching  and  Stumbling  Horses 

EDGERLEY  &  BESSOM 

...UNDERTAKERS... 

Manning’s  Block  -  187  Main  St.,  Reading 

Tel.  Connection 

Attendant  day  or  night  Residence  over  store 

WESTON  &  EMERY 

..Florists.. 

AUBURN  ST. 

MONARCH  SHIRTS,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 
Arrow  Brand  Collars  2  for  2Sc. 

Neckwear,  Hosiery,  Men’s  Furnishings 

FRANCIS  BARTLEY 


HAVEN  STREET,  READING,  MASS, 


We  advertise  to  make  friends 
and  sell  groceries  to  hold  them. 

W  allace 

189  MAIN  ST.,  READING 

Telephone 
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Arthur  S.  Cook,  the  Dry  Goods  Man 

DRY  GOODS  AND 
MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

Reading  Square  -  -  .  .  Reading,  Mass. 


Wakefield  Laundry  Co. 

. . .  High  Grade  Work  . . , 

Telephone  Connection 

C.  L.  NEWELL 

WALTER  K.  BADGER 

INSURANCE 

Room  1,  Austin’s  Block  -  Reading  Square 


C.  WINTHROP  SMITH 
Conveyancer 

LAND  TITLE  EXAMINER 

PROBATE  COURT  PRACTICE 

5  Masonic  Block  Reading,  Mass. 

28  State  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

You  should  not  pay  for  or  loan  money  on  Real 
Estate  until  an  expert  examiner  says  the  Title  is 
good.  Title  examining  is  my  business. 

W.  C.  TAYLOR 

Harness  Maker  and  Repairer 

Express  and  Light  Harnesses  for  sale.  Horse 
Blankets,  Street  and  Stable  Blankets  at 
reasonable  prices 

Cor.  Chute  and  High  Streets 


USE  QUANO  METAL  POLISH 

ON  BRASS,  COPPER,  ETC, 

AND  GET  BEST  RESULTS 


Talbot  &  Becker,  Manufacturers,  Reading,  Massachusetts 


CHOCOLATES 


Need  no  introduction 

H.  D.  FOiSS  &  COMPANY 
Boston,  Mass. 


reading  public  library 

READING,  MASSACHUSETTS 


George  H.  Atkinson  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

If  you  want  to  see  the  new  things  as  they  come  on  the 
market,  you  must  come  to  headquarters.  We  cater 
to  the  best  trade  and  want  to  see  you 


HAVE  YOU  THE 
COLLEGE  EYE? 


EYE  STRAIN  HEADACHES  may  be  relieved  by  proper 

glasses 


REIFRAOTINCB  OPTICIAN 

NO.  3  AUSTIN’S  BLOCK  -  -  -  READING  SQUARE 

Office  Hours:  3  to  6  p.  m.  Monday,  Friday  and  Saturday  Evenings 

Bring  this  advt.  and  receive  10  per  cent.  High  School  rebate 


New  York,  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  the  great  fashion  centers  of 
the  world,  are  daily  paying  tribute  to 
the  ‘‘PATRICIAN,”  the  best  $3.50 
and  $4.00  Shoe  ever  produced  for 
women^s  wear.  We  have  the  exclu¬ 
sive  sale  in  Reading. 

HALL  &  McFarland, 


F.  G.  MacDonald 


Dry  and  Taney  6ood$ 


For  School  Supplies 

C.  L.  MARTIN  CO. 

At  Bottom  Prices  go  to 

DEALERS  IN 

E.  C.  Metcalfs 

Coal  and  Wood  and  Coke 

Telephone  144-2  Reading 

EDGERLEY  A  BESSOM 

...UNDERTAKERS... 

J.  A.  MURPHY 

Manning’s  Block  -  187  Main  St.,  Reading 

Tel.  Connection 

..Jeweler.. 

Attendant  day  or  night  Rssidence  over  store 

READING  SQUARE 

—THE- 

THE  LATEST  MODELS  IN 

READING  PUBLIC 
MARKET 

..  Dress  Shoes .. 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best 
and  freshest 

Moderate 

MEATS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Prices 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

W.  A.  RICH,  Proprietor 

Bancroft’s  Shoe  Store 

Atkinson’s  Block  -  _  .  Haven  Street 

READING  SQUARE 

MONARCH  SHIRTS,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

Arrow  Brand  Collars  2  for  25c. 


Neckwear,  Hosiery,  Men’s  Furnishings 

FRANCIS  BARTLEY 


HAVEN  STREET,  READING,  MASS. 


••Everything  in  Stationery 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  EMBOSSED 


Class  Invitations,  Dance  Orders,.  Programmes,  Visiting  Cards,  Fountain  Pens 
Desk  Furnishings,  Photo  Albums,  Address  Books,  Writing  Papers,  Envelopes 
Students’  Supplies 


WARD’S  SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY 

^  67-63  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON 


Tufts  College 
Medical  School 

Offers  a  four  years’  graded  course 
including  all  branches  of  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Practical  Medicine.  The 
laboratories  are  extensive  and 
fully  equipped.  Clinical  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  various  Hos¬ 
pitals  of  Boston  which  afford  fa¬ 
cilities  only  to  be  found  in  a  large 
city. 

lieu  of  entrance_exatninations. 
apply  to 


Tufts  College 
Dental  School 

Three  years’  graded  course  cov¬ 
ering  all  branches  of  Dentistry. 
Laboratory  and  Scientific  Courses 
given  in  connection  with  the 
Medical  School.  Clinical  facili¬ 
ties  unsurpassed,  30,000  treat¬ 
ments  being  made  annually  in 
the  Infirmary. 


The  diploma  of  the  READING  HIGH  SCHOOL  is  accepted  in 

For  further  information  or  a  catalog 

FREDERIC  M.  BRIGGS,  M.  D., 

Secretary,  Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  School 
416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


BICYCLES^  Wholesale  and  Retail 

Large  Stock  of  New  and  Second  Hand  Machines.  Also  a 
Large  Stock  of  Tires  and  all  kinds  ^  of  Sundries. 

Repairing  of  all  kinds  done  at . 

H.  K.  AUSTIN’S 

Cor.  Liucolu  and  Prescott  Sts. 


Back  of  B.  &  M.  Station 


Telephone  Reading  85-4 


ARTHUR  W.  TEMPLE 


Homes  and  Farms  of  every  description  in  Reading  and  Vicinity 

For  Sale  and  To  Let 


35  Temple  Street 

Reading,  Mass. 


Justice  of  the  Peace 


GILMAN  L.  PARKER 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

COFFEIEIS  AND  TEIAS 

168  MILK  STREET 

Opposite  Chamber  of  Commerce 
BOSTON 

Telephone  657  Main  Mills  85  Central  Street 


First  National  Bank  -  Reading 

C.  D.  WELLS 

Capital  $50,000 

Practical  Horseshoer 

Room  1  Masonic  Block 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Lameness,  Interferingr 
Over-reaching  and  Stumbling  Horses 

WESTON  &  EMERY 

DR.  LEON  E.  PARCHER 

..Florists.. 

..Dentist.. 

Austin’s  Block, 
Reading,  Mass. 

AUBURN  STREET 

Hours:  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  1  to  5  p.  m. 

Evenings  by  appointment 

Here  we  are  at  the  new  store... 

New  Goods — New  Store  —  Everything 
nice,  fresh  and  pleasant.  The  prettiest 
store  in  Reading.  Come  in  and  see  us. 

Danforth’s  Pharmacy 

READING  SQUARE 


A 

Now  IT  came  to  pass  in  the  6th  year  of  Master  Watkin’s  reign  in  the 
Reading  High  that  certain  wise  men  of  a  town  named  Concord,  which 
being  interpreted  signifieth  peace,  gathered  themselves  together  and 
held  council  among  themselves  saying,  “How  shall  we  bring  unto  our¬ 
selves  a  leader  of  the  youths  that  is  better  than  any  other  leader  ?” 

Now  it  happened  that  one  among  them  was  a  mighty  traveller  and  had 
journeyed  to  many  towns  even  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  country  and 
among  them  a  village  named  Reading,  which  being  interpreted  means  good 
schools,  and  there  in  the  finest  temple  of  learning  met  one  William  sur- 
naraed  Redden,  a  man  of  great  understanding  as  a  counselor  of  youths  and 
damsels,  a  mighty  man  of  valor  and  prowess,  a  skilled  leader  in  the  handling 
of  test  tubes,  bones,  germ  culture,  ball  for  the  basket  and  ball  for  the  bat. 

Now  this  wise  traveller  of  Concord,  being  of  sound  mind  and  full  of 
wisdom,  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said  to  his  brethren  : 

“Let  us  take  unto  ourselves  William  that  is  called  Redden  of  Reading.” 
They  sent  forth  a  messenger  who  delivered  the  message  which  called  the 
mighty  man  of  prowess  and  valor  and  understanding  to  come  into  their 
midst. 

And  word  of  the  doings  went  abroad  thro’out  the  temple  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Reading  and  one  and  all  cried,  “Not  So  !  These  shall  not  take  our 
beloved  leader  from  our  midst,  lest  we  fall  from  the  honor  roll  or  fail  to 
win  cups  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  mantle  of  the  temple.”  ‘ 

But  William  the  wise  and  just  one  said  :  —  “I  must  depart  from 
among  you  and  no  longer  have  dominion  over  your  physics,  physiology  and 
your  sports.” 

Then  all  lifted  up  their  voices  in  a  loud  lamentation  and  some  cried  in 
one  way  and  some  in  another,  and  the  sorrow  among  them  was  grievous 
and  very  great,  so  that  it  was  heard  thro’out  the  land,  so  that  even  the  wise 
men  of  Concord  heard  the  lament. 

Yet  they  hardened  their  hearts  and  took  him  away. 


Dorothy  Davies. 


WILLIAM  R  REDDEN 

Submaster  R.  H.  S.,  April,  1907,  to  February,  1909 

To  whom  this  issue  of  “The  Pioneer”  is  respectfully  dedicated,  as  a  tribute  to 
an  able  man,  a  skilful  teacher,  and  a  kindly  friend 
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Editor-in-Chief 

MARION  L.  FLINT 
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Sporting  Editor 

W.  FLETCHER  TWOMBLY,  ’09 

Alumni  Editor 

OSCAR  ROUNDS,  ’08 
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Elizabeth  Smith,  ’09 
Fletcher  Twombly,  ’09 
Dorothy  Davies,  ’09 
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This  number  of  The  Pioneer 
is  respectfully  dedicated  to 
Mr.  W.  R.  Redden,  the  students’ 
friend.  It  was  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  the  news  of  his  decision 
to  leave  Reading  High  School  was 
received  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  successor  was  found  who,  we 
are  sure,  will  maintain  successfully 
the  position  of  sub-master. 

It  is  very  rare  that  a  person  of 
such  capabilities  is  found  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  position  and  he  has  the  cor¬ 
dial  congratulations  of  everybody  in 
securing  such  a  splendid  opportunity 
of  advancement. 

During  the  two  years  of  his  stay 
at  Reading,  the  base  ball  and  basket 
ball  teams  have  been  well  organized 
and  show  the  effect  of  his  careful 
coaching.  Everyone  knows  the 
success  the  track  team  met  with  last 
fall,  which  was  almost  entirely  due 
to  Mr.  Redden’s  efforts. 

His  ability  as  instructor  of  biology 
and  physiology,  his  engaging  person¬ 
ality,  and  the  interest  he  has  always 
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taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  pupils 
have  won  the  regard  of  all  the 
students  of  the  High  School,  who  all 
join  in  tendering  him  their  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  and  happy 
future. 


Parliamentary  law  and  public 
speaking  is  now  being  taken  up  as  a 
study  in  the  school. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  study  is 
readily  seen  when  we  realize  that : — 
If  all  the  men  of  today  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  general  forms  and 
customs  of  carrying  on  a  meeting,  if 
they  had  the  ability  to  put  their 
ideas  before  those  present  and  then 
would  interest  themselves  in  public 
affairs  and  vital  questions  of  the  day, 
the  politics  of  the  town,  state  and 
the  country  would  be  run  by  all  the 
people,  instead  of  by  a  few  who 
seem  to  have  only  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  in  view. 

If  men  will  not  interest  themselves 
in  such  affairs,  no  one  is  to  blame  for 
the  results  but  themselves.  But  who 
would  interest  himself  and  take  an 
active  part  in  a  meeting  when  he  did 
not  have  the  confidence,  gained  from 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  ? 

This  is  why  a  few  men  can  make 
the  denomination  of  the  bonds  of 
money,  which  a  town  is  to  borrow, 
as  high  as  they  wish,  thereby  taking 
the  money  out  of  town  which  would 
otherwise  have  helped  the  town  on 


to  prosperity.  How  often  have  we 
seen  the  president  of  a  meeting,  such 
as  that  of  the  directors  of  a  small 
bank  or  a  stockholders’  meeting,  in¬ 
fluence  the  rest  because  of  his  power 
of  speech  and  knowledge  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  law.  When  this  gentle¬ 
man  recommends  things  which  he 
knows  are  not  right  (merely  because 
of  a  petty  inducement),  the  rest 
follow  in  his  footsteps  and  say  “aye  ! 
aye!”  to  everything  he  suggests. 

Such  conditions  are  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  every  city  and  town.  There¬ 
fore  let  us,  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow,  grasp  the  opportunity  now, 
of  studying  parliamentary  law  and 
public  speaking,  as  presented  in  our 
public  schools  as  a  matter  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  fears 
entertained  by  a  certain  citizen  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  High  School  pupils 
in  case  of  fire  were  groundless.  He 
made  some  statements  recently  of 
startling  originality  in  regard  to  the 
fire  drill,  including  a  very  grave 
charge  against  the  manliness  of  the 
boys  of  the  senior  class.  The  state¬ 
ments  were  without  foundation  and 
the  charge  of  cowardice  was  absurd 
to  anyone  knowing  the  boys  in  ques¬ 
tion.  We  are  sorry  that  anyone 
should  misstate  facts  in  this  fashion 
without  taking  trouble  to  verify  his 
statements. 
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The  building  has  been  inspected 
by  Jophanus  A.  Whitney,  chief  of 
building  inspectors  of  Boston,  and 
pronounced  to  be  well  provided  with 
sufficient  exits  and  protective  agen¬ 
cies. 

Formerly,  when  the  report  cards 
came  out,  a  list  was  read  in  assembly 
of  those  whose  percentage  was  above 
90.  This  was  stopped  recently  on 
the  ground  that  the  abilities  of  some 
are  less  than  others  and  those  not  on 
the  list  might  feel  that  it  was  unfair 
to  read  the  names.  We  are  sure 
that  this  is  not,  in  reality,  the  case, 
and  that  those  not  on  the  list  rejoice 
in  the  triumph  of  their  companions. 
When  the  custom  was  started  it  was 
with  the  idea  that  it  should  be  an 
incentive  to  greater  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  students  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  not 
the  case. 

By  the  much  appreciated  suggest¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Redden,  electric  lights 
were  installed  in  the  High 
School  gymnasium.  These  lights 
were  paid  for  by  pennies  donated  to 
the  good  cause  by  the  many  friends 
of  the  school  and  those  interested  in 
basket  ball.  Now  evening  games 
are  played  in  the  High  School  thus 
not  only  affording  an  opportunity 
to  the  alumni  to  witness  games 
played  by  the  High  School  team  but 
also  furnishing  the  first  source  of  in¬ 
come  from  gate  receipts  which  R.  H. 


S.  has  ever  known.  These  games 
have  shown  the  interest  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  the  townspeople  in 
High  School  athletics,  for  they  have 
been  well  attended. 


A  base  ball  league  has  been  formed 
consisting  of  Winthrop,  Revere,  Lynn 
Classical  and  Reading  High  Schools. 
Another  school  is  likely  to  join  next 
year.  All  of  these  towns  can  be 
easily  reached  by  electric  lines.  A 
league  always  increases  the  interest 
in  any  sport  on  account  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  competition  involved.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  relations  with 
these  schools  will  prove  more  enjoy¬ 
able  than  with  some  of  those  with 
whom  we  were  formerly  associated. 


Twice  this  year  it  has  happened 
that  a  team  scheduled  to  play  at 
Reading  has  failed  to  appear.  This 
caused  great  inconvenience  to  us  and 
also  showed  remissness  in  business 
management  on  the  part  of  the  op¬ 
posing  team.  The  Reading  High 
teams  always  keep  their  engage¬ 
ments. 


The  editors  were  overjoyed  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  letter  the  other  day  actually 
soliciting  an  opportunity  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  Pioneer.  This  is  some¬ 
what  like  Leap  year  in  its  departure 
from  the  usual.  It  surely  furnishes 
positive  proof  of  the  good  results  of 
Pioneer  advertising. 
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Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  died 
Feb.  20,  1909,  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Reading.  Part  of  his 
education  was  received  in  Reading 
High  School.  He  held  an  impor¬ 
tant  government  position  for  many 
years  until  he  was  called  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Clark  College  at  Worcester, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  always  remembered  with  pleasure 
the  years  he  spent  in  Reading  and 
never  lost  his  interest  in  the  towns¬ 
people  and  town  affairs. 

The  Alumni  Banquet,  Dec.  30, 
1908,  proved  a  very  enjoyable  affair. 


Heard  in  music : 

“  How  fussy  I  am,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  do  you  think  this  is  a  pink 
tea?” 

“  I  know  I’m  not  a  good  soprano.” 

Virgil  IV  : 

V.  Y — ng  :  “Fuge,  nate.”  Fly, 
my  son. 

Rather  an  exacting  father.  Yes? 

M.  Fl-nt :  “  Retro  pedem  cum 

voce  repressit.” 

He  stopped  his  foot  with  his  voice. 

Heard  in  Freshman  History: 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ostracized  ?  ” 

B-bc-k:  “A  man  is  ostracized  when 
he  is  sent  to  Sing  Sing.” 

Who  said  “  chicken  pies  ?  ”  Oh, 
weren’t  those  girls  mad ! 


THE  AMERICAN  AND  THE 
RUSSIAN  SCHOOL. 


Among  the  American  school  boys 
there  is  a  small  fraction  of  dissatis¬ 
fied  “kickers”  who  constantly  find 
fault  with  all  except  themselves. 
For  everything  they  have  a  ready¬ 
made  criticism,  to  every  existing 
rule  and  regulation  they  bid  defi¬ 
ance.  They  hate  the  teachers,  hate 
school,  and  everything  that  pertains 
to  it.  To  do  mischief  in  every  shape 
or  form,  to  make  intentional  disturb¬ 
ances  during  recitations,  to  ridicule 
the  teachers  and  the  general  system 
of  teaching  seem  to  be  their  sole 
delight.  Vices  of  that  nature  are 
very  contagious,  and  may  prove  a 
menace  to  pupils  who  lack  self-con¬ 
trol.  In  order  to  avoid  such  results 
we  must  prove  to  these  dissatisfied 
students  how  unjust  their  behavior 
is. 

Such  a  task  is  a  rather  difficult 
one,  for  people  of  that  sort  are 
hardly  capable  of  listening  to  logical 
reasoning.  Their  impressions  are 
merely  based  upon  momentary  im¬ 
pulses,  not  upon  systematic  logical 
deduction.  If  a  teacher  tells  a  pupil 
to  appear  at  an  afternoon  session, 
she  or  he  is  regarded  as  the  lowest 
and  meanest  creature  on  earth  (I 
have  often  heard  expressions  of  that 
sort).  Naturally,  it  follows  that  the 
head  of  a  school  employing  such 
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teachers  is  regarded  from  the  same 
point  of  view. 

That  is  their  mode  of  thinking  ; 
that  is  their  way  of  reasoning.  They 
do  not  see  that  they  themselves  com¬ 
pel  the  teachers  to  adopt  such 
measures.  They  do  not  understand 
that  everything  is  done  for  their  own 
good. 

But  they  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  it:  it  is  an  old  human  weakness 
to  be  discontented  when  one  is  taken 
too  much  care  of,  when  one  is  given 
too  much  attention.  Discontent  has 
always  been  a  direct  result  of  super¬ 
fluity.  Several  centuries  ago,  when 
the  Great  Moses  rescued  the 
Hebrews  from  the  claws  of  Egypt¬ 
ian  slavery ;  and  with  triumph,  led 
them  on  their  journey  to  the  glorious 
land  of  Zion ;  even  then,  overbur¬ 
dened  with  riches  and  success,  they 
rebelled  against  their  benefactor  and 
savior,  and  with  one  voice  cried, 
“Give  us  meat.”  . 

The  American  school  boys  under 
consideration  are  no  worse  than  those 
rebellious  Hebrews.  Obtaining  their 
education  without  difliculty,  without 
the  slightest  hindrance,  they  soon 
grow  weary  of  the  monotony ;  and 
instead  of  looking  up  with  respect 
and  admiration  to  those  who  are 
making  every  possible  effort  to  assist 
them  in  their  struggle  for  existence, 
they  divert  themselves  with  irritating 
them. 


A  similar  spirit  of  antagonism  ex¬ 
ists  in  Russia,  but  there  it  embraces 
greater  proportions  than  in  the 
United  States.  Here  it  is  compari- 
tively  a  very  small  defect  of  the 
school  organism,  a  fact  that  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  perfection  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school-system  ;  but,  in  Russia,  it 
has  become  a  chronic  sickness  which 
can  only  be  cured  by  fundamental 
political  reforms.  The  Russian 
school  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  government.  And  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  realizing  that  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  Russian  masses 
would  expose  the  debauchery  of 
their  system,  purposely  keep  the 
Russian  people  ignorant  in  order  to 
gain  utter  obedience  and  subjection. 
Therefore  the  Russian  boy  who  is 
striving  to  gain  an  education  sud¬ 
denly  meets  a  huge  mountain  which 
entirely  obstructs  his  way.  The  re¬ 
sult  due  to  such  treatment  is  quite 
evident.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  Russian  boys  with  wonderful  abil¬ 
ities  but  too  feeble  to  climb  that 
mountain,  are  carried  away  by  the 
stream  of  fate,  and  pitilessly  con¬ 
founded  with  the  mud  of  ignorance, 
therefore  misery.  O !  how  pitiful 
and  heartrending  it  is  to  hear  those 
youths  lament  and  bemoan  their  fate. 
In  my  own  personal  experience  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  boys  who  have  thus  been 
sacriliced  to  the  idol  of  crime.  But 
that  monstrous  flame  of  ambition 
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which  was  once  burning  in  the 
breasts  of  these  youths  with  such 
splendid  and  lustrous  colors  has 
turned  into  a  pile  of  ashes,  which 
some  day  will  rise  in  a  terrible  cloud 
and  fill  the  eyes  of  the  guilty  ones. 

What  I  have  related  till  now  is 
not  a  mere  sensational  narrative 
based  upon  idle  fantasy,  or  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  is  a  truth  which  is  drawn 
from  the  very  source  of  life ;  from 
the  very  heart  of  experience.  The 
facts  which  might  serve  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  truth  are  so  numerous 
that  it  would  take  a  whole  book  to 
describe  them  ;  therefore,  I  shall  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  relating  a  few  most 
important  ones. 

In  the  year  1904,  in  the  city  of 
Vilna,  a  grammar  school  boy  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  The  boy  was  a  born 
philosopher  and  the  tender  heart  of 
the  little  thinker  could  not  endure  to 
see  the  cruelty  and  oppression  which 
was  exercised  in  his  native  country. 
The  very  same  year  is  marked  with 
a  few  strikes  of  high  school  pupils 
who  were  protesting  against  severity. 
The  strike  ended  with  half  of  the 
pupils  punished  and  expelled.  Some 
of  them  were  even  sent  to  prison. 
A  few  more  suicides  due  to  the 
aforesaid  cause  close  the  year  of 
1904. 

In  1906,  I  think,  in  the  very  same 
city  of  Vilna,  a  gymnasist  (a  high 
school  boy)  the  son  of  a  prominent 
cloth  merchant  by  the  name  of 


Browdo,  was  expelled  from  gymnasia 
because  he  refused  to  act  as  a  traitor. 
On  the  eve  of  his  expulsion  he  at¬ 
tended  a  secret  revolutionary  meet¬ 
ing  composed  of  gymnasts.  The 
director  of  the  gymnasia  was  notified 
by  his  spies  that  a  secret  meeting 
was  held,  but  the  place,  and  the 
students  present  they  did  not  know. 

As  I  have  already  said  before,  the 
school  in  Russia  is  entirely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  Russian  government, 
and  the  school  officials  are  not  only 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
school,  but  are  also  government 
spies,  supposed  to  see  that  the 
students  are  “politically  safe.”  The 
director  of  the  gymnasia  summoned 
Browdo,  who  was  already  suspected 
as  loving  justice  too  well,  and  asked 
him  to  give  him  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  students  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting.  But  Browdo  was 
dumb.  The  director  threatened  to 
have  him  arrested,  even  offered  him 
his  pardon  if  he  only  gave  him  the 
required  names.  But  no  induce¬ 
ment,  no  threats,  could  change  the 
decision  of  our  friend  Browdo  ;  he 
kept  his  secret  locked  in  his  breast 
and  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  He 
was  immediately  expelled  and  noted 
as  a  dangerous  person.  But  the 
noble  boy  was  so  deeply  offended  by 
the  vile  offer  of  the  director  that  he 
went  home  and  took  poison. 

The  recent  student  riots  and 
strikes  in  the  cities  of  St.  Petersburg, 
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Moskow,  Kazan  and  Kief  serve  as 
another  illustration  of  the  truth. 
The  students  of  the  above  mentioned 
cities  forwarded  petitions  to  their 
respective  school  authorities  begging 
them  to  re-admit  to  school  those 
pupils  who  were  expelled  because 
the  directors  regarded  them  as  polit¬ 
ically  unsafe.  The  appeal  was  em¬ 
phatically  refused.  The  students 
rose  like  one  man  ;  smashed  every 
bit  of  furniture,  broke  all  the  win¬ 
dow's  in  the  schools  and  poured  out 
on  the  street  in  a  huge  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  Cossacks  were  imme¬ 
diately  called :  those  savage  wolves 
without  a  conscience,  who  kill  auto¬ 
matically  without  a  frown,  without 
regret.  Like  wild  beasts  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  thick  crowd  of 
students,  trampling  them  under  their 
horses’  hoofs  and  smashing  out  their 
brains  with  their  7%agaikas  {2,  short 
whip  with  a  heavy  piece  of  lead  on 
the  end).  After  all  the  students 
were  dispersed,  the  streets  were 
strewn  with  hundreds  of  dead  and 
wounded.  But  this  was  not  the  end 
yet.  Hundreds  of  arrests  w'ere  made 
which  were  followed  by  numerous 
exiles  and  that  wholesale  butchery 
which  they  call  execution. 

Such  are  the  school  conditions  in 
Russia ;  such  is  the  foundation  the 
Russian  school  system  is  based  upon. 
And  such  a  country  is  considered  to 
be  a  civilized  country. 

However,  there  is  a  black  cloud 
gathering  on  the  political  horizon  of 


Russia  which  increases  in  size  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
threatening.  And  who  knows? 
Perhaps  the  day  is  drawing  near 
when  a  terrible  storm  will  burst  forth 
which  will  be  written  down  in  the 
pages  of  history  with  red  letters  of 
Russian  blood. 

Concerning  the  American  schools 
there  remains  to  say  little,  or  nothing 
at  all.  For  the  very  fact  itself  that 
the  Russian  boys,  who  are  seeking  an 
Vacation,  flee  from  their  native  soil, 
abandon  their  friends,  relatives  and 
parents;  expose  themselves  to  all 
sorts  of  danger ;  take  the  risk  of  fac¬ 
ing  the  dread  of  starvation,  and  flock 
to  the  schools  of  this  country,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
the  American  schools. 

Now,  my  dear  American  friends, 
do  you  realize  your  mistake?  Do 
you  confess  your  guilt  in  being  dis¬ 
satisfied?  Do  you  see  now  that 
your  teachers  are  going  hand  in  hand 
with  you^  not  with  your  enemies^ 
and  are  trying  to  draw  you  out  from 
the  mire  of  ignorance  in  order  to 
place  you  on  the  magnificent  throne 
of  knowledge?  If  you  don’t,  it  will 
be  a  great  pity.  But  the  Russian 
boys  who  “have  gone  through  the 
mill”  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
real  value  of  your  schools.  Grate¬ 
fully  do  they  grasp  the  golden  cup 
of  knowledge  offered  them ;  and 
eagerly  do  they  sip  that  wonderful 
beverage.  For  experience  has  taught 
them  the  real  value  of  education.  It 
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is  the  torch-light  which  illumines  our 
way  through  life.  It  is  that  myster¬ 
ious  hand  which  draws  aside  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  uncertainty  and  superstition 
and  reveals  before  our  eyes  the 
reality  of  life.  Like  a  gentle  breeze 
in  spring  it  disperses  the  mist  of 
ignorance ;  and,  exposing  the  splen¬ 
dor  and  beauty  of  life,  makes  it 
interesting  and  attractive.  It  is  that 
miraculous  power  which  makes  the 
invisible  visible,  the  impossible  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  doubtful  positive.  It 
is  our  Savior,  our  God  who  destroys 
human  sufferings,  and  leads  the 
nations  of  the  world  towards  the 
realms  of  glory,  towards  the  regions 
of  perfections. 

L.  Badanes,  ’10. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  CENTER  OF 
THE  EARTH. 


At  last  it  was  finished.  We  had 
worked  for  many  weeks  on  our 
“Human  Mole.”  It  was  a  machine 
that  dug  like  a  mole  and  threw  the 
dirt  backwards.  It  was  made  of  the 
hardest  steel  except  the  point  and 
this  was  made  of  a  compound  which 
vied  with  the  diamond  in  hardness. 
It  was  capable  of  digging  at  the  rate 
of  three  hundred  miles  an  hour  and 
if  it  struck  a  ledge  it  hardly  made 
any  difference.  It  made  a  hole 
twenty  by  twenty  feet.  There  were 
three  of  us  with  our  slave  Boso  who 
was  an  importation  from  Chelsea. 


At  the  most  we  expected  to  be 
two  days  and  a  night  on  the  trip 
spending  one  day  in  exploring  the 
center  of  the  earth,  and  then  contin¬ 
uing  our  journey  and  coming  out 
near  the  Malay  Peninsular. 

After  saying  goodby  to  our  wives 
and  children  we  cranked  our  four 
and  a  half  power  engine  and  away 
we  flew  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  I 
will  now  quote  the  log: 

Jan.  6  :  4  p.  m.  No  wind.  First  mate 
and  Boso  had  a  fight  in  order  to 
settle  in  which  direction  the  Hu¬ 
man  Mole  was  going  by  the  com¬ 
pass.  It  is  still  unsettled. 

8  p.  M.  Struck  an  oil  well.  All  the 
oil  following  us.  Will  put  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  in  bankruptcy. 

12  p.  M.  Boso  just  had  a  crazy 
spell  and  let  the  gasolene  out. 
We  stopped  until  some  of  the  oil 
caught  up  to  us  and  refined  it, 
then  started  again  with  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  gasolene. 

Jan.  7:4a.  m.  The  earth  is  getting 
punky. 

8  a.  m.  Getting  still  punkier.  No 
wind.  Weather  cloudy.  The  bar¬ 
ometer  is  rising. 

12  M.  Struck  a  spring  of  mineral 
water.  Stopped  and  had  a  few 
drinks. 

4  p.  M.  Boso  got  wild  again  and 
let  out  some  of  the  compressed 
oxygen  which  we  had  to  refresh 
the  air,  and  we  floated  around 
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with  our  heads  touching  the  ceil¬ 
ing. 

8  p.  M.  Increased  our  speed  to 
eighty  miles  an  hour.  The  sides 
of  the  machine  are  getting  hot 
from  friction. 

12  M.  Speed  still  further  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
an  hour.  Our  four  and  a  half 
horse-power  engine  is  going  al¬ 
most  its  limit  now.  Looking  at 
the  earth  outside  reminds  one  of 
a  moving  picture  show. 

Jan.  8  :  4  a.  m.  Let  the  engine  out 
to  its  limit.  It  is  going  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  an  hour  now. 

Jan.  12  :  Popped  out  this  morning 
near  the  Philippines  chasing  the 
machine.  At  about  five  a.  m.  Jan. 
8  Boso  let  out  all  the  oxygen  and 
it  filled  us  full  of  life.  I  went  be¬ 
hind  the  machine  to  run  a  while  to 
get  some  of  the  oxygen  run  out  of 
my  system  and  I  lost  consciousness 
and  must  have  chased  that  ma¬ 
chine  around  inside  the  earth  for 
four  days  at  three  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  We  blew  up  the  Human 
Mole  and  took  the  next  steamer 
home. 

R.  Stembridge. 


Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon 
If  Jonson’s  learned  sock  be  on. 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy’s  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

—Milton’s  L  ’Allegro. 

Strange  how  attractive  Cambridge 
is,  sometimes. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  LON¬ 
DON  BY  THE  AIR  LINE 
2009  A.  D. 


My  friend  received  a  wireless 
message  the  other  morning  which 
required  his  immediate  presence  in 
London  and  not  wanting  to  go  alone, 
he  invited  me  to  accompany  him. 
We  ate  our  breakfast  and  then  he 
telephoned  for  his  aeroplane.  We 
took  the  elevator  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  where  the  landing  was  situated 
and  there  we  found  it  waiting  for  us. 
We  told  the  captain  where  we 
wished  to  go  and  soon  we  were 
speeding  over  New  York  City.  We 
crossed  the  East  River  onto  the 
Brooklyn  side  and  alighted  at  the 
Universal  Landing  of  the  United  Co¬ 
operated  Air  Line.  We  dismiss  our 
plane  and  here  we  await  the  arrival 
of  the  next  ship  for  London.  There 
are  already  a  number  of  people 
assembled  and  private  or  hired  planes 
are  continually  arriving  with  more. 
We  stroll  to  the  edge  of  the  landing 
and  look  down.  It  is  a  large  but 
graceful  structure  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high  and  is  alumsteelum,  a 
newly  discovered  metal. 

The  lower  floor  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  stores.  On  the  next  floor 
there  is  the  dining  room  and  ladies’ 
parlor.  The  third  floor  comprises 
the  smoking  room,  library  and  an 
electrical  barber  shop.  The  fourth 
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floor  is  the  waiting  room.  Around 
the  room  there  are  many  pictures  of 
the  Wright  brothers,  Dr.  Bell  and 
many  others  of  the  martyrs  of  flying 
and  their  first  machines.  In  this 
room  we  see  many  people  assembled 
waiting  for  the  ship.  They  are 
dressed  in  the  latest  style.  The  men 
wear  knee-pants  and  two-thirds 
padded  coats.  The  pants  have  large 
silver  and  gold  buckles  on  them. 
Their  vests  are  brightly  colored  and 
are  like  those  now  worn  bv  hostlers. 
They  wear  long,  bright,  fancy  colored 
stockings,  while  some  prefer  leather 
leggings.  Their  shirts  and  neckties 
are  all  one  piece,  the  neckties  re¬ 
sembling  large  mufflers.  It  seems 
that  the  more  color  you  can  get  on 
the  better  you  are  dressed.  Their 
hats  are  like  tall  hats,  only  the  top 
is  round  instead  of  flat,  but  some 
prefer  the  turtle  hats  like  those  worn 
by  Chinese  coolies.  The  women 
have  on  skirts  that  come  to  their 
knees,  fancy  stockings  and  sandals. 
Their  waists  are  made  of  two  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  colors,  one  color 
running  in  one  direction,  the-  other 
color  running  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  They  have  brightly  colored 
handkerchiefs  knotted  about  their 
necks.  On  the  whole  these  people 
present  a  very  queer  appearance  to 
one  unaccustomed  to  such  sights. 

We  now  walk  to  the  front  of  the 
landing,  the  side  that  faces  the  river 
and  New  York  City.  We  see  rising 


before  us  many  gigantic  buildings. 
Just  to  the  right  of  us  there  is  the 
largest  building  in  the  world.  It  is 
owned  by  the  New  York  City  In¬ 
vesting  Co.,  and  is  let  as  offices.  It 
is  seventy-five  stories  high  and  rises 
1500  feet  from  the  curbstone.  It  is 
surmounted  by  four  large  towers, 
each  of  which  has  a  large  search 
light  in  it.  The  latter,  when  lit  at 
night,  can  be  seen  for  hundreds  of 
miles  out  at  sea.  There  are  also 
many  other  large  buildings  of  differ¬ 
ent  shapes  and  sizes. 

On  the  opposite  bank  there  is  a 
building  that  looks  considerably  like 
the  present  United  States  Treasury 
building  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
is  the  Cunard  Line  dock,  just  leaving 
which  is  a  large  six  funnel  steamer. 
It  is  1,000  feet  long  and  has  accom¬ 
modations  for  10,000  people.  It  has  a 
set  of  steam  turbines  of  100,000 
horse-power.  Sailing  by  is  a  ten- 
masted  freighter.  These  are  very 
common  in  this  advanced  century. 
Many  pleasure  craft  are  leaving  the 
private  landings  for  the  yacht  and 
aeroplane  races. 

After  waiting  here  for  half  an  hour 
we  suddenly  hear  a  whirring  and 
see  a  great  shadow ;  and  the  airship 
comes  lightly  alongside.  Ropes  are 
thrown  over  the  posts,  the  anchors 
dropped  and  the  ship  stops.  The 
moving  stairway  is  run  across  and 
the  people  come  ashore.  Let  us  take 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  ship. 
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The  gas  bag  is  1,000  ft.  long,  100 
ft.  wide  at  one  end  and  50  ft.  at  the 
other  end.  It  is  200  ft.  high.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  cu.  ft. 
of  gas.  The  deck  is  750  ft.  long  and 
65  ft.  wide  and  has  four  tiers  of 
staterooms.  It  has  accommodations 
for  5,000  people.  Suspended  from 
the  stern  of  the  ship  is  the  rudder. 
It  is  60  ft.  wide  and  75  ft.  long.  It 
has  a  wooden  framework  with  a 
heavy  silk  covering.  The  ship  is 
driven  by  six  propellers,  three  on 
each  side,  which  have  a  diameter  of 
90  ft.  Below  the  deck  is  the  alum¬ 
inum  framework,  suspended  in  which 
there  is  the  engine-room.  The  en¬ 
gine  is  a  90,000  horse-power,  self 
gas-feeding  engine. 

When  all  the  passengers  are  ashore 
we  go  aboard,  and  go  directly  to  our 
staterooms.  We  are  allowed  to 
carry  only  what  baggage  is  necessary 
for  the  voyage.  The  rest  of  our 
baggage  is  brought  over  by  the 
steamer.  Just  before  starting  we  go 
on  deck,  a  siren  whistle  is  blown,  the 
belated  passengers  hurry  aboard,  the 
moving  stairway  is  pushed  ashore, 
the  ropes  cast  off,  anchors  pulled  in 
and  the  ship  gently  rises. 

We  soar  over  New  York  harbor, 
passing  all  kinds  of  craft  coming  in 
and  going  out.  As  we  reach  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  the  light  man  is 
just  there  in  his  aeroplane  fixing  the 
lights;  we  circle  round  her  head  once 
for  luck.  In  passing  Sandy  Hook 


we  are  just  in  time  to  see  the  finish 
of  the  yacht  race  in  which  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton’s  great,  great-grand¬ 
son  is  as  badly  beaten  as  his  great, 
great-grandfather  was.  The  police- 
planes  are  kept  busy  keeping  the 
course  free  from  aeroplanes  and  bal¬ 
loons  as  the  aeroplane  races  are  about 
to  start.  Soon  all  the  din  and  gaiety  is 
left  behind  and  we  go  below  to  the 
smoking  room  where  there  are  plenty 
of  comfortable  chairs.  Here  we  sit 
and  listen  to  the  news  of  the  day  re¬ 
cited  by  a  phonograph.  We  remain 
here  until  supper  is  announced,  and 
find  that  we  are  in  luck,  for  we  are 
at  the  captain’s  table.  He  is  a  jolly 
good  fellow  and  keeps  us  interested 
with  his  tales  of  adventure.  When 
supper  is  finished  we  go  on  deck. 
The  moon  is  shining  brightly  and  all 
is  quiet  and  serene  except  for  the 
whirring  of  the  propellers  and  the 
machinery.  Suddenly  this  stillness 
is  broken  by  a  dull  monotonous 
sound,  and  looking  below  we  see  the 
large  steamer  that  left  four  hours 
before  we  did.  Suddenly  we  hear  a 
whirring  and  the  evening  airship  to 
New  York  passes  us.  Now  the  way  is 
clear  and  we  start  on  our  sixty  mile 
an  hour  pace.  I  am  nearly  asleep 
when  I  hear  my  friend  jump  to  his 
feet  and  utter  an  exclamation.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  forgotten  some 
very  important  business  and  he  went 
to  the  wireless  telegraph  office  and 
sent  a  message  to  his  secretary. 
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Every  hour  the  voice  of  the  watch 
may  be  heard  telling  the  time  and 
the  course  of  the  ship.  At  last  we 
go  below  and  turn  in. 

We  are  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  the  blowing  of  a  whistle  and  go¬ 
ing  to  our  stateroom  window  we  see 
a  steamer  bound  for  New  York. 
We  dress  and  go  on  deck.  We  are 
called  below  to  breakfast  and  return 
to  the  deck  again.  The  children  are 
running  around  playing  tag  and  hide- 
and-seek,  while  their  parents  sit 
around  in  groups  and  talk.  We 
walk  up  forward  to  the  bridge  and 
the  captain  seeing  us  looking  around 
invites  us  up.  He  shows  us  all  the 
delicate  instruments  used  in  oper¬ 
ating  the  ship.  Just  before  dinner 
we  pass  the  U.  S.  Mail  carrier.  His 
airship  is  a  great  deal  smaller,  lighter 
and  swifter  than  ours.  He  has  no 
deck,  but  sits  upon  a  small  seat,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  heart  shaped  shield. 
From  his  seat  he  can  operate  his  en¬ 
gine.  The  postman  of  our  ship  puts 
a  bag  of  letters  in  an  air-gun  and 
shoots  it  up  to  the  mail  carrier- 
About  four  o’clock  we  begin  to  catch 
glimpses  of  land,  and  by  five  we  see 
the  towers  of  the  large  buildings  of 
London.  We  cross  the  Thames 
River  and  approach  the  landing. 
Ropes  are  thrown  over  the  poles,  the 
anchor  dropped  and  we  come  to  rest 
alongside  the  landing.  The  moving 
stair-way  is  pushed  across  and  we 
step  ashore  having  made  the  trip  in 


two  days  and  two  hours  and  aver¬ 
aging  the  remarkable  speed  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Carl  M.  Smith,  R.  H.  S.  ’10. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


Class  of  ’06 

Helen  Raymond  Abbott  of  Class 
1  9  0  6  is  attending  Mt.  Holyoke. 
Josephine  Henrietta  Leach  and  Mar¬ 
ion  Belle  Turner  of  the  same  class 
are  also  attending  the  same  college. 

Stanley  Prescott  Hunnewell  will 
complete  his  Sophomore  year  at  Har¬ 
vard  College  this  coming  June. 

Chester  Albert  Jenkins  is  attend¬ 
ing  Dartmouth. 

Dean  Peabody,  Jr.,  is  at  Tech. 

Edward  Harrison  Turner  is  at¬ 
tending  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College. 

Annie  Beryl  Bruorton  is  at  the 
Salem  Normal  School. 

George  Benjamin  Beaudry  is  in 
the  engraving  business. 

Beulah  Snow  Chisholm,  Esther 
Frances  Emerson  and  Adelaide 
Louise  Robertson  have  positions  as 
stenographers. 

Winnie  Isabelle  Mansfield  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Quincy  Market  as 
cashier. 

Wilbur  Francis  Turner,  Jr.,  has 
taken  up  photography. 

Roland  Rounds  is  now  a  travelling 
salesman  for  a  wholesale  woolen 
house  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Isabel  Gertrude  and  Sybil  Marion 
White  are  attending  Normal  School. 
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Class  of  ’07 

Malcolm  R.  Buck  is  at  Amherst. 

John  L.  Eisenhaure  is  attending 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Marion  E.  Walsh  is  a  student  at 
Vassal’  College. 

Arthur  G.  Winship  is  attending 
Dartmouth. 

Sumner  C.  Whittier  has  taken  up 
farming  as  a  vocation. 

Leonard  G.  Bartlett  is  employed 
as  chauffeur. 

Arthur  M.  Batchelder  has  taken 
up  painting  as  a  business. 

C.  Edith  Buckle  is  at  the  Normal 
Art  School. 

Timothy  Canty  is  attending  the 
Lowell  Textile  School. 

Etta  M.  Doyle  is  at  home. 

William  L.  Esterberg  is  employed 
as  clerk  in  a  silk  dealer’s  store  in 
Boston. 

Dotty  M.  Hodson  is  at  home. 

Lealia  A.  Jones  has  a  position  as 
bookkeeper  with  Henry  R.  Johnson. 

French  teacher,  meaning  “  let’s 
have  the  filing  snappy,”  says  “  let’s 
have  the  sniling  flappy.” 


A  PUZZLE 


The  high  school  girls  with  their  glossy  curls 
And  cheeks  of  dainty  pink. 

As  they  mince  along  in  a  laughing  throng 
Look  mighty  nice,  I  think. 

But  I’d  like  to  know  how  cheeks  can  glow 
Like  rosebuds  in  a  bunch 
On  the  daily  fare  of  the  stale  eclair 
Or  a  macaroon  for  lunch. 

—Pittsburg  Post 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In  English  I : 

“  What  is  a  quorum  ?  ” 


In  English  II : 

“  Ivanhoe  walked  around  on  the 
horse’s  back.  ” 

Easily  explained : 

She  :  “  I  don’t  see  how  the  Fresh¬ 

men  can  keep  their  little  caps  on 
their  heads.” 

He:  “Vacuum  pressure,- of  course.” 

Judging  by  his  freshness  : 

Gerald :  “  They  say  that  a  man 

becomes  what  he  eats.” 

Geraldine:  “You  ought  to  try 
stale  bread  for  a  while.” 

Marriage  :  An  institution  for  the 
blind. 

One  day,  first  term,  a  Freshie  green 
From  third  to  lower  floor  skipped  down 
And  stood  beside  her  desk,  I  ween 
The  most  astonished  girl  in  town— 

Then  turned  and  hustled  thro’  the  door. 

For  Freshie  had  misjudged  the  floor. 

Definition  of  an  afternoon  tea : 
giggle,  gabble,  gobble,  go. 

We  are  informed  that  M.  F., ’09, 
is  a  crank  on  proper  •  mastication. 
Possibly  she  thinks  this  is  a  good 
way  to  get  thin.  So  far,  however, 
we  have  noticed  no  material  differ¬ 
ence. 

Joseph  F.  Quinlan  is  employed  by 
the  Queen  Quality  Shoe  Company. 

We  understand  that  a  certain 

young  lady  sent  “  Kid  ”  U - some 

fudge  the  other  day  and  he’s  been 
to  the  dentist  every  day  since. 
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French  IV : 

“Un  avocat  ne  vit  il  pas  entrer 
chez  lui ?  ” 

“  Did  a  lawyer  not  see  himself 
home  ?  ” 

Soph.  Physics: 

Teacher :  “  When  does  water 

freeze  ?  ” 

Pupil :  “  When  it’s  cold.” 

Teacher  :  “  What  are  you  laugh¬ 

ing  at  ?  ” 

Scholar:  “Nothing.” 

Teacher :  “  Then  go  nowhere. 

You  may  take  this  front  seat.” 

More  assembly,  less  first  period. 

We  understand  that  Jesse  Thorne, 
’12,  is  training  for  the  Marathon  run. 

Eng.  IV  : 

Teacher :  “  Why  was  the  Pied 

Piper  called  ‘  pied’  ?  ” 

Brilliant :  “Because  he  ‘  spotted  ’ 
the  rats.” 

Heard  in  music : 

Now  the  sopranos  sing,  “And  so 
do  I.” 

Freshman  History: 

“  What  was  the  last  thing  Caesar 
did  ?  ” 

“He  died.” 

Freshman  No.  1  :  “Well,  I  should 
not  want  it  before.”  Choke?  Ha, 
ha !  Extraordinary  how  bright  our 
little  Freshmen  are  becoming,  isn’t 
it?  I  suppose  it  is  their  association 
with  people  of  wit  and  wisdom. 
The  Seniors,  for  instance. 


Why  is  liar  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  ? 

Because  it’s  commonly  used  in 
conversation. 

Have  you  had  any  German?  Do 
you  think  you  could  help  me  ? 

I  know  a  little.  I  teach  it. 

????????  D.D.,’09. 

Freshman  No.  1,  speaking  of  a 
bright  green  cap  at  a  basket  ball 
game : 

“  Oh,  my  !  what  a  lovely  cap  !  I 
wonder  where  he  got  it  ?  I  wish  he 
would  leave  it  to  me  when  I  die.” 

Freshman  No.  2  :  “When  you 
die  ?  ” 


THE  GEOGRAPHIC  CHILD 


I 

The  earth  outside  is  like  a  nut 
And  inside  full  of  flame ; 

They  say  it’s  like  an  orange,  but 
It  doesn’t  taste  the  same. 

II 

A  river  is  the  funniest  thing 
That’s  on  the  map,  I  think. 

It’s  something  like  a  piece  of  string 
And  yet  it’s  good  to  drink. 

III 

Volcanos  vomit  melted  stone 
And  ashes  blazing  hot ; 

It  seems  to  me  I’d  hate  to  own 
A  stomach  like  they’ve  got. 

IV 

A  mountain  is  a  bumpy  hurt. 

An  isthmus  is  a  path  ; 

An  island  is  a  lump  of  dirt 
Surrounded  by  a  bath. 

V 

Geography,  Geography,  is  such  a  pleasant  study. 
It  tells  us  why  the  ocean’s  dry  and  why  the 

desert’s  muddy. 

I  study  it  at  morning,  at  afternoon  and  then 
The  teacher  keeps  me  in  so  I  may  study  it  again. 

—A  Physical  Geography  Student 


FRANCIS  BROTHERS 
..Furniture,  Ranges  and  Carpets.. 

FOR  CASH  OR  INSTALMENTS 

—AGENTS  FOR— 

CRAWFORD  AND  GLENWOOD  RANGES 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO.  PAINTS 


HAJ£;N  strj^t  ......  reading,  mass. 


M.,  F.  Charles 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry 
Sold,  Cleaned  and 
Repaired 

188  Main  Street  -  Reading,,  Mrss,. 

<  »  T-  »  l,  ••  •  - 

RocKport 

.FisH  Market. 

Edward  E.  Copeland,  D.  D.  S. 

H.‘  0.  COPELAND  &  CO. 

STAPLE  and  FANCY 

DR.  BOYLE 

...Dentist... 

DRY  GOODS 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 

Agents  for  McCall  Patterns  and  Publi- 

Office  Hours:  8  to  12.  12.30  to  5.30 
Telephone:  Reading  262-3 

Room  12,  Masonic  Block  .  READING 

cations 

READING  SQUARE 

J.S.TEMPLE. 

^  REAOrNC, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


* 

PHRAIL  &  GLASS 

HARRY  P.  BOSSON 

THE  TAILORS 

Suits  made  to  order 

INSURANCE 

All  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Gents’  Gar- 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

ments  Cleaned,  Dyed,  Pressed  and 
Repaired  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Lyceum  Hall  Old  Post  Office  Square 

Class  Club  Pins 


Emblems 


Johnson  &  Merhoff  Co. 

20  BRATTLE  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Athletic  Prizes 


Ribbon  Badges 


Class,  Leather  and  Monogram  Fobs,  25  cents  up 


GEO.  A.  WINCHESTER 

No  trouble  to  show  goods 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
250  Books 
2c.  a  Day 

The  Very  Latest  Fiction 
Bank  Building 


MUSIC 

PHOTO  AND  ART  SUPPLIES 
ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES 
PICTURES  AND  FRAMES 


Reading,  Mass. 


HaU 

Clocks 

i 

FRANK  W.  B.  PRATT 

Daniel  Pratt’s  Sou 
53  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON 


We  advertise  to  make  friends 
and  sell  groceries  to  hold  them 

W  allace 


J.  W.  GRIMES 


189  MAIN  ST.  -  READING 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

WILLIAM  J.  BRIDE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Men’s  Fine  Neckwear 


Stewart  &  Robertson 

BUILDERS 

Doctors  of  Printing 

THE  CHRONICLE  PRESS 

Estimates  furnished  on  all  classes  of 

’Phone  166 

buildings 

Houses  For  Sale 

YOU’RE  NEXT! 


AT 

PAUL  SEIFERT’S 

TONSORIAL  ROOMS 

Haven  Street  -  -  Reading,  Mass. 


L.  T.  EAMES 


C.  GLEASON 

Janitor  6f  the  - Reading  High'  School 


..ELECTRICIAN.. 

Office  and  Residence  3  Village  Street 
Reading.  Telephone  Connection 


PRENTISS  &  VIALL 

...INSURANCE... 

Room  3,  Masonic  Block  Reading 


R,  D.  CLAPP 


Small  Machine  Jobbing 


5  Highland  Street 


Perhaps  you’re  not  aware  of  it 
And  yet— it  is  a  fact. 

The  ‘^Addition”' is  complete 
To  the  “Home  Cooking:”  flat. 

The  location  is  on  Green  street 
The  number— Thirty  Two— 

And  a  “Welcome”  is  extended 
To  all  your  friends  and  YOU. 

Catherine  M.  Trow 
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